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The Government return of factory accidents contain 
some curious though painful information. In addition to 
the fatalities we hear of, there is a constant loss of arms c1 
fingers, more often through the carelessness of the victim 
than through unfenced machinery or other preventable 
cause. At the same time there are me trades those 
especially in which circular saws are used—where it 
impossible to exclude the element of danger. In the 


districts where the industries mostly consist in making 
sinall tin boxes, whole families are to be found who have 
not their proper complement of fingers. ‘* An accident,” 
we are told, * has little effect upon this class of person. If 
Tommy, while working at a machine, 
digits, Bobby—his brother 
he leaves for the same reason, Charlie awaits his turn for 
About a hundred persons lose their right 
or left arms yearly, and two thousand some of their 


loses a couple of 
hops into his place ; and when 
amputation.” 


fingers. lemales are more careful than males in this 
matter, attaching probably considerable importance to the 
‘engaged finger,” which is with men a frequent victim. 
Without wishing in the smallest degree to detract from 
the merits of the Rintgen rays, it must be confessed that 
they are not remarkable for delicacy ; they are as pushing 
as they are penetrating, and not at all scrupulous in their 
investigations. This is all very well when they are engaged 
in the interests of science, and looking for bullets and other 
foreign bodies in the human interior; but is it fair to employ 
them when no idea of cure or remedy enters into the ques- 
tion? Is it good taste to set them to throw their search- 
light upon a young lady of royal parentage upon whom 
has rested a false suspicion? It is well known that, 
plentiful as are mummies in Egypt, there are a good 
many sham ones, and a doubt arose in the authorities of a 
Vienna museum whether a daughter of the Pharaohs they 
had .purchased might not have owed her existence to a 
manufactory at Birmingham. As it happens, she has stool 
the test triumphantly, without a stain upon her character : 
through her many folded wraps they have detected amulets 
such as the Egyptians used to place upon the bosom of the 
dead. But consider the liberty thus taken with a young 
lady only sixteen years of age or so! Even when one has 
deceased two thousand years ago one does not like the 
suggestion that we have been ‘ faked” in Birmingham. 


The case of De Goncourt’s novel the sale of which 
utterly fell off at the beginning of the Franco-German 
War, has been, recently quoted as a proof how inimical is 
warfare to the interests of fiction. It is, moreover, stated 
that the very rumour of war in the East has interfered 
with the prospects of our popular novelists, the circulation 
of whose works has been already decreased by it. This 
needs confirmation, but there is no doubt that the news 
of battles in which we ourselves are concerned makes 
the public indifferent to story-telling. Many persons read 
novels to supply what is wanting to their own dull and 
mechanical lives ; they welcome adventure and romance as 
a relief to their commonplace existence, and in war time 
the newspaper furnishes them with enough of both, and 
the novel is neglected. When, on the other hand, the 
contest is over, the public miss its high-spiced and exciting 
details, and return with redoubled interest to their old 
favourites, the story-tellers. Moreover, the war itself 
often gives material to the novelist, as in the tales of 
Erckmann-Chatrian ; so that, on the whole, fiction has 
less to complain of it than most callings. When one’s 
own nation is at war, the reality of what is taking 
place—the victories, the dangers, the losses—throws into 
the shade all imaginary scenes; but otherwise, unless 
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the contending parties, as in the case of the Franco- 
German War, are very near home, it has no serious effect 
If the Greeks and Turks 


to blows, we shall read of it, of course, with interest, 


but hout one t f the excitement with which we 
devoured the news from the Crimea, and still more from 
India during the Mutiny. <As for the Cretan business, 
despite n 1] form oratory to the contrary, the fact is 
re gett y a little tired of at. It did not even teach 

0 } hich notoriously taught to the great 
jority of u vitness the Soudan, Benin, ete.—by wars. 
Sympathy, however, has cropped up in a quite unexpected 
Jone 1 young fnend of mine at Eton, 


mother that he thinks it’s 
ik] make use of a beautiful but rather difficult 


‘a beastly shame”’ 


t! | 
language—Greek—while we are not on good terms with 
the country that has produced it. If the Greeks fight the 
lurks, let us hope we shall get rid for ever of the popular 
misquotation, * When Greek meets Greek,” ete. What 
Nat Lee wrote was 
W ( ed Greeks, then was the tug of war; 
which is exactly what will happen, and not its opposite. 
It has been said by one who knew human nature well 


that, interesting to us as may be many subjects, there are 


none that really seem of equal importance with our own 


concerns. ‘This was amusingly illustrated in a law case 
the other day, when a lady litigant, dissatisfied with the 
decision of a Judge or two, demanded, in order that full 


justice should be done her, that the Judges of all the 
court hould be sembled, to call up probate to her 
mother’s will. Not to accede to the request would, she 
affirmed, ‘‘mar the 
her Majesty’s long reign.” 
called rather a private view of the Diamond Jubilee. A 
good many of us might, doubtless, enter a similar plea. 


coming festivity in connection with 
This is taking what may be 


My grandmother, from whom, for instance, I have great 
and reasonable expectations, obstinately maintains good 
health, and certainly, to my eyes, ‘mars the coming 
by so doing; but I should not have thought 


As to con- 


festivity,” ete., 
of mentioning it but for this lady’s example. 
vening all the Judges with a view to their passing sentence 
of death upon her, I protest that the idea never so much as 
entered iy mind. It is certain that women are more 


egotistic than we men, 


The lady in question, it is needless to say, conducted 
Up to the present time the sex have not 
been very successful in this line. The first female advocate 
of her own cause in England was Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the greatest termagant in Europe. She had a 
with her grandson, 


her own cise, 


suit by no means a friendly one 
whom, with her usual greed and insolence, she had deprived 
of certain heirlooms. Her language as counsel would 
have done credit to Mr. Chaffenbrass. Her manners had 
not that repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
When asked why she had not given up to the young man 
the sword of his illustrious grandfather, she replied : “I 
retained it lest he should pick eut the diamonds and pawn 
them.” It does not appear that she had the opportunity 
of cross-examination, or she would probably have been 
great fun. It is recorded by Mr. Croake James that, in a 
French Court of Justice, a lady, deeming herself ill-repre- 
sented by her ecunsel, took the matter out of his hands, 
and to some purpose 

My Lords, allow me to state the case at once in a single 
word. Iengaged to pay to the plaintiff a certain sum for a 
piece of. Flanders tapestry, which was to have some figures 
worked as handsome in appearance as my Lord the President 
there. But the plaintiff is trying to palm off upon me now 
some wretched daub, full of figures as ugly as that of Monsicur 
the plaintiff’s advocate. Does it stand to reason that I am 
bound to adhere to my bargain ? 
The Court, especially the President, flashed a look of 
indignation at the poor advocate, who was fairly crumpled 
up, and, after a few stammering efforts, succumbed to an 
instantaneous judgment against his client with costs. 


An instance of the powers and sagacity of the homing 
pigeon has been lately communicated by the Premier of 
the colony to a New Zealand paper, which, if well 
authenticated, as seems certain, sets at rest all doubts 
about their instinct being dependent upon their visual 
organs. Tis family some time ago received from relatives 
in Victoria a pair of Antwerp homing pigeons, which 
became great pets. 

One day the birds were out flying, but only one returned 

to the cot, and nothing more was heard of the other, despite 
every possible inquiry ; but yesterday a letter was received 
from Victoria in which the wonderful announcement was made 
that the missing bird had arrived safely at its former home! 
There ¢an be no mistake about the matter, as the bird was 
casily distinguishable. To reach.Victoria from New Zealand 
the bird must have accomplished the feat of flying something 
like’ 900 or possibly 1250 miles without a rest, and, accord- 
ing to the dates, it must have done the ‘journey in three days, 
which would mean that it would have to fly at a speed of from 
eighteen to twenty miles an hour continuously. 
In ‘‘ Foul Play” the problem of communicating from an 
island a thousand miles away with the mainland is solved by 
wild ducks, a bird very difficult to catch; but this seems a 
much more convenient plan, since parties about to be 
isolated can take their wild ducks with them. 


It is only very young authors who write to complain of 
their reviewers ; but setting ourselves right with the public 
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is, of course, anuther matter. An authoress known to 
have been brought up in the strictest sect of the Pharisees 
has caused indignation among them by describing her 
heroine as taking up her knitting work on the Sabbath. 
In an amusing note in a second edition ‘she entreats her 
readers to remember the precise hour at which this 
supposed fall from grace occurred : a rely upon the 
r xperience of young men and maidens to see me through. 
The knitting was taken up after Miss Althrop’s lover had 
left her, and eyeryone knows that a real lover does not say 
farewell until close-upon midnight It follows, therefore, 
thot Amelia did no knitting until Monday morning.” Tut 
in well-regulated—that is Presbyterian—households is 
love-making itself allowed to be 
Sabbath’ This seems to me 


than knitting. 


carried on upon the 
much worse (because so 
much more pleasant) 

Mr. 'irst’s experience of a blind man’s life, contributed 
to the Sunday Mugazine, is i1 No one 
can read it without the strongest admiration of his fortitude, 


itensely interesting. 
patience, and intelligence. Never was a nobler example 
of what is vulgarly called making the best of a bad job. 
To many men the loss of eyesight would be far worse than 
a death-blow. 
by strong religious feeling, but the springs of action would 
nevertheless be paralysed. In the late Mr. Fawcett’s case 
it would seem that he had made up his mind to act us 
though no such catastrophe had befallen him, and until 


Some persons would doubtless be supported 


he met with an accident even took horse exercise. 
Without 
Ilirst 


statesman’s 


attempting such dangerous experiments, Mr. 
seems in other respects to have equalled that 
courage and resolution. Like him, he 
pursued his calling and with great success, and never, 
save just at first, gave way to despondency or found time 
heavy on his hands. Thanks to the Braille system, he 
could still be a constant reader, and fortunately he had 
great stores of literature already acquired, upon which he 
could draw without exhausting it. His sense of touch, of 
sinell, and hearing became in time singularly acute. ‘‘ If 
walking in a street or country road, he could perceive by 
the sound of his feet when approaching a lainp-post or an 
opening in the wall.” He could smell violets on a bank 
before other folks could see them, and in addition he 
acquired an instinct, most valuable to one deprived cf 
sight, which told him whether he was alone in a room 
or in company. He conducted his correspondence by 
the typewriter, and, in a word, rarely appeared to his 
fellow-creatures to be blind. 


The narrative 1s most touching and a moral lesson 
to us all; but still, without saying that the writer doth 
protest too much, one has a sense that his statement is 
optimistic. ‘The impression of cheerfulness so often 
conveyed by men on whom this misfortune has fallen is 
We see blind men at their best— 
joining in con- 


somewhat misleading. 
just as we see deaf men at their worst 
versation, and in no respect inferior to other people. We 
do not remember that they are in darkness, and they them. 
selves, when interested in talk, may forget it; but if the 
topic is uninteresting to them their attention flags, then 
ceases; there is no external object to afford relief even for 
an instant. I once sat next a very intelligent blind man 
at a large dinner party: he was full of conversation and 
even drollery, and obviously in high spirits; but the talk 
happened to drift away for a minute or two from any topic 
attractive to him. I did not notice this till a relative of 
his who sat on the other side of me whispered, ‘‘ Pray 
wake Robert: he has fallen asleep.” And it was so. His 
mind, not being appealed to, had fled at once to the land 
of forgetfulness. Mr. Hirst’s narrative is not just now 
before me, and I forget whether he was a smoker. Fawcett 
was very partial to cigars, and a good judge of them, which 
to my mind disproves the scientific theory that you cannot 
appreciate tobacco in the dark; but when I have ventured 
to say so, I have always been met with the observation, 
‘*His case was entirely exceptional.” Perhaps some of 
my readers may be acquainted with another exception 
or two. 


Mr. Gladstone denies he has taken to biking; 
Nor are we surprised it was not to his liking. 
Though from cffice and power he be a receder, 
He will ne’er be a Wheeler who has been a Leader. 


The statement that the Itelian Government has settled 
a pension upon Garibaldi’s widow—now living in poverty 
at Caprera—of 300 lire, which is, I believe, £12, is hardly 
credible. If correct, it is certainly one of those few cases 
where half a loaf would not be better than no bread. Five 
shillings a week for the widow of the saviour of one’s 
country. seems very inadequate, even if the national 
exchequer is at a low ebb. One wonders what the 
Amcricans will think of it. Conceive their giving a dollar 
and a quarter to Washington’s widow if she were still on 
their pension list, which it is possible (considering the age 
their annuitants attain) she may be. Compare it with the 
annuities still voted to the descendants of Nell Gwynne 
and other ladies of the same class. Garibaldi’s widow 
may not have been any better than she should be, but she 
was his wife, and it would have been far better to have 
taken no notice of her existence than to have acknowledged 
it in this fashion. 
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THE 


‘« Pacific overtures ” 


EASTERN CRISIS. 

are said to have been made by the 
British Government to Greece with a view to enabling the 
Greeks ‘‘to find a way out of the present deadlock.” If 
such cvertures in any way represent the Powers, it is 
reasonable to hope for an amicable settlement. Unfortun- 
ately, so many opportunities for achieving this end have 
been deliberately thrown away, apparently to gratify the 
amour propre of the German Emperor, whom Mr. Stead, 
rd Chancellor of 
What is 
both Greece and 


by a grotesque misnomer, styles the ‘* Li 
Europe,” that it is difficult to feel 
certain is that the Concert has warned 
Turkey that in the event of hostilities on the Thessalian 
be allowed 
been rather 


sanguine, 


frontier, the aggressor, if successful, will not 
the fruits of victory. It 


hastily assumed that this means a 


to enjoy has 


determination on 


the part of the Powers to paralyse Greece by block- 
aling or destroying her flect. Such an act would, 
of course, be a gross breach of international law. 
When war is once declared, the Powers who are not 


parties to the quarrel are bound to observe neutrality. 
They may step in at the end and rob the victor of his 
trophies, but they cannot, with any decent regard for tho 
public law of the 

civilised world, 

take 
one belligerent or 


sides with 
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Admirals towards the insurgents and their attitude towards 
the ruffians in the service of the Sultan can be expected 
to pacify Crete is beyond the comprehension of the un- 
diplomatic observer. The Bashi-Bazouks have been called 
upon to deliver up their arms, and an inquiry is being 
made into the origin of the outbreak; but as these men 
were evidently instigated by the Turkish Governor of 
Canea, and acted with the full sympathy of the Turkish 
military officials, it is a little too much to maintain that 
the Turkish troops are No 
doubt the European forces now in Crete are too scanty for 
this work. 
send a single 


indispensable to ‘‘ order.” 
One reason ts that Germany has refused to 
Pomeranian grenadier. 

The Kaiser demands the coercion of Crete and Greece, 
but he will not move a man to take part in this work, 
which is left to the other Powers, especially England. No 
satisfactory explanation of this abstension has been given. 
The Power which is most respon sible for the worst muddle 
in the history of the century is able to evade all the 
practical liabilities. As for the blockade of the 
it is to be ‘ pacific,” which appears to mean that merchant 


Pirzeus, 


ships are to be kept out, but the Greek war-ships are 


not to be meddled with. It is gravely explained 
that this distinction arises because the Powers are 
not at war with Greece. It is also maintained that 


they are not at war with the Cretans, and Mr. Curzon 
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The Queen has received a number of distinguished visitors 
within the last ten d iys, among them the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Louis of Battenberg Irancis Joseph of Batten- 
with the 
Princess Anna, to whom Prince Francis Joseph 
trothed; the Grand Duke Peter of Russia, and Grand 
Duchess; the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
with her daughter and Prince Christian of Denmark; and 


Prince and Princess 
Prince 
Montenegro and his daughter, 


berg, Prince of 


is ke- 


the ex-Empress Euginie, who came to lunch on Saturday 
last. To celebrate the betrothal of Anna of 
Montenegro and Prince Francis Jos ph of Battenberg, hea 
Majesty last week guve a dinner-party, at which several 


Princess 


of the royal personages already mentioned were present. 
Lord Salisbury has had long interviews with the Queen, 
and Sir Edmund Monson, Ambassador at VDuris, has 
been one of her Maj sty’s guests. Lady Lytton takes the 
pl ice of La ly Antrim in attendance upon the Queen, 


her 


AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 


fifty - fourth annual boat-race between the Uni- 


OXFORD 
The 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, which was rowed on 
Saturday last in the bitterly cold attendant 
north-east wind, resulted in the eighth 
after a somewhat 
tame battle, ren- 


weather 
on a nipping 
consecutive victory‘of the Dark Blues 


dered noteworthy 
only by the fine 








the other simply 
to put a stop to 
the fighting. In 
the present 
stance, Huropean 
action 


in- 


against 
when her 
tro yps had crossed 


Greece, 


the frontier, 
would ‘mean an 
attack on her 


fleet, the one arm 
in which she is 
admittedly 
superior to her 
foe. The Greek 
war - ships can 
dominate the 
/Egean, if they 








are not coerced 
by Europe, and 
capture all the 
Turkish islands 
in a fortnight. 
The chances of 
war on the main- 
land are much 
more doubtful; 


but there is no 
reason to believe 
that the King of 
Greece will not 
be forced to take 
his fate in his 
hands ‘ unless* a 
rational 
should 
devise an honour- 


medi- 
ation 


able compromise. 





ae spurtof the Light 
Blues at so late a 
point in the course 
as Barnes Bridge. 
For time 
before the actual 
race the Oxonians 
had the 
favourites in 


some 


been 


critical and popu- 
lar esteem by 
their 
except ional 


rereson of 


strength, long 


sweeping stroke, 





and excellent 
finish; and 
against these 
characteristics, 
the neat form 
and fast stroke 


of the Cambridge 
crew proved in- 
adequate for the 
making of an ex- 
citing race, even 
their plucky gain 
above Barnes 
Bridge being 
madeon what was 
practically the 
sufferance of 





their rivals. The 
rae was.timed for 
a quarter past 
two, an hour 
which brought 
even more than 
the usual crowd 


of London sight- 


It has been Pho'o Stearn, Cambrt.tge. seers to line the 
suggested that THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE: THE DARK BLUES LEADING AT HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. course on either 
the Greek and bank, despite the 


Turkish troops should be withdrawn from Crete, and that 
King George should then receive a European mandate tosend 
another force to occupy and administer the island, pending 
the decision of the Cretans as to the form of government 
they prefer. This is the solution which most reasonable 
diplomatists have approved from the outset. The Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople are alleged to have drawn up 
a very liberal scheme of ‘‘autonomy,” under which the 
Cretans would be permitted to elect their own Governor. 
This suggestion, however, has been discountenanced by 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons. Nothing more 
definite has been elicited from our own Government than 
the statement that Crete is to be free, but that freedom must 
be preceded by the ‘‘restoration of order.” Mr. Balfour 
has committed himself to the surprising assertion that to 
this ‘‘ restoration of order” the retention of the Turkish 
troops is temporarily necessary for the protection of the 
Mussulman inhabitants and ‘‘ the control of the irregulars.”’ 
The ‘‘irregulars” are the Bashi-Bazouks, who are so far 
from being controlled that they made an organised attack 
on a body of insurgents who were actually proceeding 
with their families under a safe conduct of the Admirals. 
The Bashi-Bazouks, who were in great force, opened fire 
at short range, but were driven off with considerable loss. 
It is stated that the war-ships were about to fire on the 
irregulars when the action came toan end. It is possible that 
the Camperdown was training the guns which scattered the 
Crétan Christians on a too famous occasion; but the fact 
remains that not a shell was fired to overawe the Turks. 
How this marked distinction between the attitude of the 


tells us that to say they are helping the Turks is a tale 
told by a knave to an idiot. The Cretan insurgents are 
certainly not idiots, yet every act of the Powers has 
exasperated them while encouraging the Sultan’s soldiery, 
regular and irregular. If it were not for the ‘ mixed 
marines” and the war-ships, the Turks would be driven 
into the sea; and the Sultan has expressed a distinctly 
knavish appreciation of the service which the Powers haye 
rendered him. 


THE QUEEN AT CIMIEZ. 
The Queen’s health continues to derive great benefit from 
the air of the Riviera, and since the weather resumed much 
of the brilliance with which it first welcomed the royal 
visitor, in spite of some cold showers, her Majesty has taken 
a number of drives to St. André, Beaulieu, Barthelémy, 
the Villa Beumond, with its adjoining chapel to the 
memory of the brother of Alexander III., and other 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of Nice, besides 
driving most regularly of a morning in her donkey-chaise 
about the private roads laid down in former years for her 
benefit through the beautifully wooded grounds of the 
Villa Liserb and its neighbouring villa residences. The 
Queen has been an interested spectator of the old-world 
Fair of Cimiez, with its curious religious ceremonial of very 
ancient date. Miss Berry, the friend of Horace Walpole, 
describes in her journal how she went with the beau monde 
of Nice to a Lenten Fair at Cimiez in 1802, and the quaint 
customs still in vogue to-day which interested that 
observant traveller were even then of very ancient usage. 


an) 


wintry weather; and but a very few minutes after the adyer- 
tised time Mr. Willan’s pistol gave the signal. 
had won the toss and chosen the Middlesex station, and the 
bend in the shore enabled them to maintain for a space the 
lead which they took from a splendid start. By the time 
the Thames Rowing Club boat-house was reached, how- 
ever, the Dark Blues had reduced this lead to some five 
feet, and continued to gain on the Light Blues, until, at 
Half-Mile Tree, the two boats were level. Thereafter the long 
swing of the Oxford men. enabled them to draw steadily 
ahead, though Cambridge lessened the lead to half a length 
by Walden’s Wharf. Lut the gain of the Light Blues was 
only momentary, and in shooting Hammersmith Bridge 
Oxford pulled a length ahead, and between that point and 
Chiswick Church more than two lengths were added to this 
advantage. The result was now a foregone conclusion, 
and the Oxford stroke slackened to thirty-two. But 
though the Dark Blues could now afford to take things 
comparatively easily, Cambridge were not going to give in 
without a struggle, and they responded most pluckily to 
Fernie’s stroke as he raised it, before and after Barnes 
Bridge, to thirty-six, thirty-seven, and thirty-eight. This 
gallant spurt reduced Oxford's lead by a good length, but 
the Dark Blues were still two lengths and a third ahead as 
they passed the post. ‘The time, 19 min. 11 4-5sec., makes 
this year’s race the second quickest on record, the fastest 
still remaining that of 1893, when the time was 18 min. 
47 sec. Out of the fifty-four races that have now been rowed, 
Oxford has won thirty-one to the twenty-two of Cambridge, 
one race, that of 1877, having resulted in a dead-heat. 


Cambridge 
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, ; , = already, when I was a boy, had established itself in all the 
i I Italia rivers and canals of the Midlands. It is now quite a 
common English molluse, and I do not doubt would be 
immensely surprised if you questioned its claim to consider 
itself British. 
The aquatic animals and plants of the Caspian basin 
are extremely accommodating ; they belong to a region of 
sluggish rivers, and they therefore spread with ease into 
canals and artificial waters. The fresh-water mussel is in 
this respect as adaptive as its neighbours. It has taken 
kindly to our canals, and has even been discovered in 
London water-pipes. On the Continent it shows an equal 
readiness to accommodate itself to circumstances; it has 
spread from Antwerp into the network of waterways 
about Ghent and Bruges; and has entered France via 
Havre and Rouen. Asa rule, it is first observed in docks, 
and then makes its way up canals and rivers into 
quite minor streams, like the one in which I have found 
it for the first time this morning. In shape it is almost 
as varied as in habitat ; polymorpha is its specific name in 
science, and polymorphous it is, according to the nature of # 
the place where it happens to find itself. Sometimes it is } 
round and stumpy, sometimes long and thin; at times it 
assumes an almost uniform brown, at others it is streaked 
and dappled in the prettiest fashion. That is the way with 
most successful cosmopolitan races, including man; they 
have the common note of plasticity: ’tis that that enables 
them to settle almost anywhere. The river-mussel, for 
exainple, prefers slow-running streams; but if it finds 
itself landed in a rapid hill torrent it governs itself accord- 
ingly; it moors its shell firmly by its byssus or so-called : 
beard to a good big stone, and makes its valves thick and 
solid so as to resist the current. Only such plastic races 
can ever form successful colonies. Hide-bound species 
never succeed far from their native surroundings. The 
byssus or beard by which the river-mussel moors its a 

















THE EASTERN CRISIS.—THE LANDING- PLACE AT SELINOS, CRETE: THE COMBINED FLEET 
OF THE POWERS AT ANCHOR IN THE BAY. 





A RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Russian aggression” is a familiar cry, but the fiercest 
politician would hardly expect to find a Russian outpost 
here among the hills and dales of Purrey. Yet so it is. 
I expected him long ago, and to-day I have found him 
He is not exactly fierce, though he is thickly bearded; and 
his movements, such as they are, seem distinctly sluggish. 
But then you don’t expect agility from a fresh-water 
mussel. Taking him for what he is, you must allow that 
he is good-looking—a banded brown-and-white shell, very 
prettily dappled, resembling in shape, though on a smaller 
scale, the common sea-mussel. Do not confound him 
with the coarse and ugly big English river and pond 
mussels—the unios and the anodons—which are genuine 
british natives, denizens of our streams since Cresar’s day ; 
for he came to Britain on the report that pearls were 
produced by them, says the old Latin gossip. Those are 
ugly big things of a muddy and slimy habit; whereas 
our Russian friend — Dreissena, the conchologists call 
him—is dainty and graceful, and loves, as a rule, clear 
running water. But he has ranked for many years as a 
naturalised alien, His history is curious. He belongs by 
origin to the rivers of the Caspian and the AralSea. From 
those lend-locked basins, last relics of a dead or dying 
Mediterranean, he could not easily penetrate into distant 
regions ; barriers of land blocked his way westward. But 
when timber from the Volga region began to be imported 
into Britain his eggs or spawn clung often enough to the 
water-borne logs from inland Russia. Thence they got 
into the Surrey Docks, where Sowerby first observed this 
curious little stranger some seventy years ago. Once 
settled in England it spread with enormous rapidity, and 








THE EASTERN ‘CRISIS: THE’C COMPANY OF H.M.S. “ RODNEY’’ LEFT TO GUARD SPANIAKOS UNDER THE cae 
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shell, is in itself a property of considerable interest. It 
is characteristic of the true mussels. Our true English 
pond-mussels (which are not mussels at all in the scientific 
sense) lie loose at the bottom of still waters; and pull them. rr 











selves about awkwardly from place to place by means of a i 

rudimentary organ of locomotion quaintly called a foot. ge 
So do such sand-hid marine forms as cockles and clams. But ya 
the true mussels are no gadabouts ; they never move at all rk 
in the adult condition. After a giddy and locomotive youth, po 
in whose course they ‘see life,” they settle down at =e 
last on a bank or rock, spin their beard or byssus, and i 
fasten themselves for the rest of their existence to the spot i 
they have chosen. As a rule the ability to spin sueh a Be 


cord of attachment in itself implies that the animal lives 
in circumstances where he may have to withstand tide 
waves, or violent currents. For the same reason most of 
the mussels have very tight-fitting shells, and can stand 
removal from the water for several hours, because they 
close their valves hermetically, as the tidal types must 
necessarily do, twice in. every twenty-four hours. How 
tight they can cling to their support by means of the 
beard or byssus one fact alone will suffice to show. The 
bridge at Bideford, over the junction of the Torridge 
and the Taw, is exposed to so fierce a current that 
mortar carinot be used to cement it. But the Corporation 
employ boats to bring loads of mussels for the repair of the 
bridge. These are placed in the interstices, and they spin 
their connecting cords with the stonework and. with one 
another so deftly and firmly that the bridge is preserved 
from being carried away by the water. I have seen 
masses of pebble similarly held together by the little 
Russian river-mussels with so tight a grasp that a strong 
man pulling them apart with all his might could not divide 
: them. The mussels are a feeble folk, but they make their 
2 eee home in the rocks. 





THE EASTERN CRISIS: A SMALL BRIGADE OF THE COMBINED FORCES, INCLUDING SEVERAL OF THE MEN 
_ WHO WERE KILLED BY THE EXPLOSION ON- BOARD, THE RUSSIAN IRONCLAD “SISSOI VELIKI.”’ 


The three Photographs reproduced on this page were supplied to us by Mr. W. Frost, H.M.S. “ Rodney.” 
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THE WAR -MINISTER OF GREECE STUDYING A MAP ON WHICH THE POSITIONS OF GREEKS AND TURKS ARE INDICATED BY FLAGS. 
Sketched from Life by our Special Artist, Mr. H, C. Seppings Wright. 
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It inderstoold that in her recent intervie with Mr. 
Gladstone at Can the Qlueen proposed to comfer upon 
! 1@ signal irk of hor Mr. Gladstone “linus 
I diy refused ] ig na s l to have refused 
ivain bu the dist 8 clos I t cray will 
probably be granted to ] vl lson, wh the heir of t 
llawarden es es Nobody iw itos Mr. Gladst 
the Hou of Lords, except for the pleasur f th 
encounters hich \ dl 1 that « | nevita 
veen ln nd tl Du) if Argyll 
Princess Fred ( ! of Prussia now 
paying a visit to | l | daught the Dub 
4 Duches f ( naught, at Bagshot Park, is a coimn- 
} ative stranger to Enelish life, not having visited this 
intr ! the marring f the Duke and Duches 
ghteen yeul y She nevertheless ething of a 
! ‘ i ] ler e portion of ¢ ich year In 
| 
The Pope ] not yet decided as to whom he will nil 
represent tl Vat in > we forthcoming Diamond 
J ‘ om ratio but it lerstood that his choice 
\ be annour l after he ] scussed the matter with 
(Cardinal Va min. ‘The Cardinal is to journey to Rome 
I I the t ivy lu \ Weel i emblage of Roman 
Catholic pre ‘ it Westminste 
President Faure is b learning Russian. This must 
be a laborious business, f the French are not good 
linguist and Russian is about the toughest tongue in 
I urope It is not quite clear why M. Faure should put 
himself to all this trouble every Russian efficial speaks 
l’rench, and for a Frenchman to speak Russian is to be more 
Muscovite than the Muscovites. Perhaps the President is 
meditating a visit to Moscow, where a speech in Russian 
might astonish the natives; but the precise gain to France 
from these Russian lessons at the Elysée does not seem to 
impress the Parisians very forcibly. 
There is a pathetic touch in the death of the Rev. Dr. 
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Photo Walker, Regent Street St. Mark’s, 


Kennington, 
in 1861. 
Ten years later he was appointed minor Canon and Librarian 
of St. Paul's, and spent his life in the service of Wren’s 
masterpiece. There was not an aspect of the place which 
dr. Simpson did not extend his care to, and his books about 
the Cathedral have once and for all rendered its histery 
beyond the need of rewriting. Ile was one of the great 
ecclesiastical figures in the City, where his death is deeply 
regretted. 


Srannow Simpson. 


LATE Rev. Dr 


Tu 


Dr. von Stephan, the German Postmaster-General, who 
has just had a leg amputated by Professor Bergmann, is 
the one popular Minister in‘'Germany. He manages the 
Post Office without meddling with politics, and the German 
lost Office is perhaps the most remarkable administrative 
machine in Europe. Germans smile when you tell them 
of the wondrous achievements which St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
modestly chronicles in’ its own Blue-book. * Then they tell 
you of some of Dr. von Stephan’s performances, and cer- 
tainly these ought to be recited by our Postmaster-General 
every morning before he begins his day's work. 


Mr. F. C. Selous, the enthusiastic traveller and hunts- 
man, is now bending his steps -homewards from “Asia 
Minor, together with his wife, who is herself keenly 
interested in sport in general and big game in particular. 
Mr. and Mrs. Selous will not, however, make any lengthy 
sojourn in their native country, for they have already 
planned a journey through the Rockies. After this trip 
it is probable that the Africa with which his name is so 
closely associated will count Mr. Selous once moro 
among its pioncers. . 

It seems that M. Sardou was once a spiritualist medium 
of remarkable power. Ile was inspired by the spirit of 
Bernard Palissy to write a description of the planet Jupiter, 
which is the home of some distinguished spirits, including 
Mozart. M. Sardou’s account of Jupiter did not appeal 
either to astronomers or to popular fancy, and soon after- 
wards he announced that his spiritualistic faculty had 
completely deserted him. Evidently there is no room for 
this peculiar gift when the dramatic faculty comes upon 
the scene. 


The suggestion that women shoul! be admitted to the 
B.A. degree at Cambridge has “provoked some lively 
remonstrances. Mr. Charles Whibley draws a lund 
picture of Cambridge University entirely in the hands of 
women, and the masculine members in full. flight to 
Oxford. This illustration of the ‘‘ thin end of the wedge ” 
theory is a little extravagant... The compromise at Cam- 
bridge is that women shall fiot, in any circumstances, 
become ‘‘ members of the University,” though they may 
take the B.A’ degree. «This is denounced> by the ladies as 
ilegets jbo ie strict applieation of logic to the claims of 
women is too Utopian for this planct. 
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Photo Chancellor, Dullia, 
es 2 ers of Tuc cate Lorp Pruxxet, 
which had Archbishop of Dublin, 
done co n- 
siderable service in Church and State. Ilis uncle, 
the second Baron Plunket, was Bishop of Tuam, 


and in the earlier days of his ministry the deceased 
prelate was the Bishop's Chaplain and right hand. He 
afterwards joined the staff of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, but it was not until 1876 that he came prominently 
before the English public. ' 


In that year (having in 1871 succeeded to the 
peerage) Lord Plunket was elected Bishop of Meath, 


and he devoted himself with conspicuous zeal tu the 
reorganisation of the Church, which was rendered neces- 
sary after disestablishment. He won universal praise, 
and when in 1884 the Archbishopric of Dublin became 
vacant by the resignation of Dr: Trench, Lord Plunket 
was chosen his successor. The story of his Archi- 
episcopate does not call for special remark, except. in 
one particular. Lord Plunket was best known, outside 
Ireland, as the champion of the Church Reform Movement 
in Spain and Portugal. He visited those countries, 
confirming and ordaining, and generally discharging 
episcopal functions for the Reformers, who had not 
then a Bishop of their own. He also ordained a 
Deacon for the Spanish Reformed Church in his own 
private chapel at Dublin, much to the chagrin of the High 
Church party in England, who lodged a determined protest 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the storm then 
raised was small compared with the outburst of indignation 
which arose in the autumn of 1894, when it became known 
that the Archbishop had actually consecrated a Bishop in 
Spain itself. The controversy was to be renewed at the 
forthcoming Lambeth Conference, but the death of Lord 
Plunket will now place considerable difficulty in the way 
of adequate discussion. The Archbishop was in his sixty- 
ninth year, 


us 


The vehement opposition to the new wire muzzle shows 
no sign of abatement. It is alleged that the wire will cause 
abscesses, and that a dog with a wire muzzle in jumping a 
fence has been known to strangle itself. The outery comes 
chiefly from dog-owners who object to muzzles of any kind. 
Their proposal is that every dog shall be numbered and 
registered. How this is to prevent dogs from biting the 
public and one another does not appear. 

Tord Loch carries his seventy years very lightly, to 
judge from the nerve and agility with which he leaped 
from a hansom the other day just before it was dashed to 
piecesagainst a Whitehall streetrefuge by its runaway horse. 
Having alighted safely on his feet in time to see the wreck 
of the vehicle in which he had been driving when the horse 
bolted, Lord Loch passed on into the South Africa Com- 
mittee-room in the most unconcerned manner, though so 
narrow an escape from injury might well haye agitated 
one more used to hairbreadth ‘scapes, : 

The death of Herr Brahms deprives the world of music 
its most conspicuous figure in Europe, for although 
Verdi was 
doubtless the 
more popular 
of the two 
composers, 
Brahms had 
the more 
classic and 
more solid 
reputation. 
He was born 
at Hamburg 
in 1833, and 
was the son 
of a bassoon- 
layer. He 
py top his 
studies very 
early in life, 
and as a boy 
was extra- 
ordinarily 
proficient. It 
was with an 
armful of 
composition s 
that, ayoung man of twenty, hecameto Schumann at Diissel- 
dorf, The great composer instantly recognised in these works 
the promise of genius, and by the powerful aid of his pen 
he celebrated Brahms's praises with loud insistence. After 
a further spell of study lasting eight years Brahms retired 
to Vienna, where. he has steadily built up the structure 
of his. art-work,. which, has consisted of an enormous 
quantity. of. orchestral and se shag compositions, sym- 
phonies, songs, &nd choral works. . Of. these last his 
most popular effort is certainly the German. Requiem, 
inte-which he has succeeded in infusing a profoundly 
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sincere Protestant sentiment. His songs, owing to Mr 
David Bispham’s energy, are also very popular in this 
country, and, so recently as a fortnight ago, his fourth 
Symphony was listened to with every sign of appreciation 
by an English audience at the Queen’s Hall. He was 
buried on ‘Tuesday, with all marks of public sympathy and 
admiration. ' 


It seems impossible for a French literary man, even 
when he has spent some time in England, to write well- 
known English names correctly. M. Marcel Prévost has 
discovered three mysterious persons, to wit, ‘* Arthur 
Lang, Sainsbury, and Edmond Gosse.” Mr. Lang says he 
does not know them, and yet M. Prévost gravely assures 
us that they are the only men in this country who appre- 
ciate French literature. 

The prosecution of ‘‘Tan Maclaren” for heresy is not 
expected to come to much; in fact, it is quite possible that 
there wili be no formal proceedings in the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church at all, the matter being quashed from 
the beginning. ‘Tan Maclaren” in the meantime, 
preparing a ‘‘ Life of Christ.” The two other novelists 
who contemplated this enterprise, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. 
Crockett, have put it aside, at least for the present. 


is, 


The appointment of Archdeacon Howell to the Deanery 
of St. David’s has given great and general satisfaction. 
He is one of the most eloquent of vernacular preachers, 
and he has done yeoman service in almost every depart- 
ment of Church work. At Cardiff and at Wrexham he 
did much to make the national Church the Church of the 
people, and he has frequently been spoken of for high 
preferment, but he has not seen his way to join in the 
semi-political work which has been rendered necessary by 
the continued attacks of the Liberationists; and this, it 1s 
believed, militated somewhat against his earlier promotion. 
But the well-deserved recognition of his manifold labours 
has come at last, and friends and foes alike will join in the 
wish that he may enjoy for many years the dignified 
repose which the Deanery of St. David’s is understocd 
to afford. 


The fast-dwindling band of surviving veterans of 
Indian Mutiny fame has lost a distinguished member by 
the death of 
Captain 
Hlenry fcott 
Simeon, who 
passed away 
on April 2 


after many 
years of ill- 
health and 


suffering, in- 
duced by the 
hardships of 
the field. The 
late officer, 
who was a 
Captain 
of the 27th 
Inniskil- 
lings, was 
one of the 
gallant sol- 
diers who 
volunteered 
after the out- 
break of the 
Mutiny, and 
subsequently took part in the siege and capture cf 
Delhi and other momentous actions of the cam- 
paign. Captain Simeon was a man of letters, and 
an accomplished linguist. In the latter capacity he 
rendered important service to his regiment as interpreter 
of the Hindustani and Persian tongues. He came of a 
well-known family, being a son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Charles Simeon, and a grandson of the late Sir Charles 
Simeon, while one of his great-uncles was the famous 
cleric, Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, who endowed the 
churches now in the gift of the Simeon Trustees. 
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RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS FOR EASTER. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.— The availability of the 
Special Cheap Week-end Tickets issued on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
April 16, 17, and 18, to the Seaside will be extended for return up to and 
including Wednesday, April 21.—Special Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday to Tuesday ‘Tickets will also be issued from London to Dieppe.— 
To Caen for Normandy and Brittany, Special Cheap Tickets will be issued 
on April 14, 15, and 17, available for return on the following Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Friday.—On April 15, » fourteen-day Excursion 
to Paris will be run from London by the Special Day Express Service, and 
also by the Fixed Night Express Service, on April 14 to 19 inclusive.— On 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday and Monday Day Trips at greatly reduced 
Excursion Fares will be run from London to Brighton, Isle of Wight, 
Lewes, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and elsewhere.—On April 16, 
17, and 18, Special Cheap Week-end Return Tickets to Brighton, Worthing, 
Portsmouth, Southsea, the Isle of Wight, Hastings, Bexhill, Eastbourne, 
&c., will be issued from London and Suburban Stations, available to return 
on any day up to and including Wednesday, April 21.—Special Saturday 
to Tuesday Tickets will also be issued from London to Portsmouth, 
Southsea, and the Isle of Wight.—On Easter Tuesday Cheap Day Trips 
will be run from London to Brighton, Hove, and Worthing. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY.—Cheap Day Excursions on Good 
Friday and Easter Monday to Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, Ramsgate, 
Margate, Folkestone, Dover, and many other places. The Cheap Friday or 
Suturday to Monday ‘Tickets will be in many cases available to return on 
Wednesday, April 21. Cheap Continental Excursions are also announced, 
particulars ‘of which are given in special bills issued by the Company. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—For visiting Holland and Germany 
during the Easter Holidays the Great Eastern Railway Company’s Hook of 
Holland Route offers exceptional facilities. - Passengers leaving London in 
the evening, and the Northern and Midland Counties in the afternoon, arrive 
at the chiof Dutch cities the following morning. From the Hook of Holland 
through carriages run to Cologne, Bale, and Berlin, reaching Cologne at >ut 
noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. Cheap tours have been arranged via 
the Harwich-Antwerp Route for passengers wishing to visit Belgium. The 
General Steam Navigation Company’s fast passenger steamers Peregrine 
and Seamew will leave Harwich on April 15 and 17 fur Hamburg, returning 
April 18 and 21, 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Cheap Excursion Trains from London on 
Tuesday, April 13, to Londonderry, vid Morecambe, returning within six- 
teen days, On Wednesday, to Dublin, Cork, Killarney, ete., via Morecambe, 
returning within sixteen days, and on Thursday to the same places, vid 
Liverpool, returning any week-day within sixteen days. On Thursday tc 
Belfast, Londonderry, Portrush, ete., via Barrow and via Liverpool, return- 
ing any‘ week-day within sixteen days. On Thursday, cheap excursion 
trains will be run from London to Leicester, Nottingham, Newark, Lincoln, 
Birmingham, Burton, Derby, Manchester, and many. other places, returning 
the following Monday or Tuesday. Cheap week-end tickets will be issued 
on April 15, 16, and 17, from London (St. Pancras) to the principal holiday 
and pleasure resorts on this line, available for return on any day up to and 
ineluding Tuesday, April 20, except day of issue: 
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TMIOME AND TOREIGN NEWS. 

It has been ordered by a Royal Proclamation that 
June 22, upon the occasion of the festive celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign, shall be kept.as 
a Bank Holiday all over the United Kingdom. 


The Revenue Returns for the year of Government 
financial account, ending March 31,shew-a tetal-of-receipts 
£112,198,547, a net increase of £2,858,601 over the pre- 
ceding year, and £3,470,000 over the estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Customs have increased 
£503,000; Excise £856,000, Property and Income Tax, 
£550,000, Post Office £480,000, Telegraphs £70,000, and 
miscellaneous receipts £547,000, but with some decline of 
the Estate and Succession duties and the Land Tax. Of the 
whole revenue £8,248,662 goes to Local ‘Taxation account, 
while £102,300,000 is reckoned to have been the amount of 
Imperial expenditure ; but there will be certain additions 
to this, demanding at least the surplus of about one million 
in the forthcoming Budget. 


The South Africa Inquiry Committee of the House of 
Commons, on Triday, continued the examination of Colonel 
Frank Rhodes, and next called as a witness Major Sir John 
Willoughby, who has been released from prison two months 
before the completion of his sentence. He was further 
examined on Tuesday. Mr. Cecil Rhodes has departed for 
the Cape. 

The Duke of Connaught on Friday presided at the festival 
dinner at the Ilétel Métropole of supporters of the 
National Hospital for Paralysed and Epileptic patients, in 
memory of his brother the late Duke of Albany, the former 
president. ‘This hospital is situated in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


The Duke of Cambridge on Saturday presided at the 
annual meeting of the Royal School for Daughters of 
Officers in the Army. 

A memorial of Jenner’s discovery of vaccination asa 
preventive of small-pox has been set on foot at a mecting 
held last week, the Duke of Westminster presiding, at 
which Lord Ilerschell and Lord Lister were the leading 
speakers. It is proposed to maintain an institution of 
preventive medicine. 

The Royal Colonial Institute had Mr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to preside at its annual 
dinner. The Marquis of Lorne, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Onslow, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir Alfred Milner spoke of the condition 
and prospects of the British Empire. 

At the annual dinner of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the Duke of Teck, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, and 
several members of the Admiralty and the War Office, were 
distinguished guests. 

Lord Kimberley, as leader of the Opposition party in 
the House of Lords, was entertained last week by the 
National Liberal Club, with the Marquis of Ripon in the 
chair. 

A meeting of barristers and law students, presided over 
by the Lord Chancellor, was held last week at the Inner 
Temple Hall, to establish an Inns of Court Mission for the 
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The Association football match between England 
Scotland was played at the Crystal Paluce on 
and was won by Scotland by two goal 


ais to one, 


The London County Council, on Tuesday, adopted the 
Metropolitan and 


f 


terms of agreement with the North 
London Street Tramways Companies for the purchase o 











THE EASTERN CRISIS.— SCENES ON THE 
their lines and dépéts, tu be leased to the companies for 
working. The proposal to stipulate for an eight-hours 
labour day for those: employed was negatived by 55 votes 
to 49, being opposed by the Moderate party 

The dispute between the directors of the North-Eastern 
Railway and the various classesof men in theix employ 
is in a way of being referred to arbitration, excluding the 
demand of locomotive engine-drivers and firemen for an 
cight-hours day of labour. 

There is some prospect now of an abatement of the 
distress from the scarcity of food in India; rain has fallen 
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moial and social improvement of the poor, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
similar to the Universities’ Missions in East London. ‘The 
Attorney-General, Lord Cross, Mr. Justice Kennedy, and 
Mr. Cozens Hardy, Q.C., advocate: this project. : 

The London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, on Saturday evening, had a lecture delivered at 
the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, upon the 
topographical and ethnological study of a country, which 
he showed to be full of interest. 


generally over Bengal, the North-West and Central 
Provinces, and the Punjab, much benefiting the crops 
for the next harvest; and the lists of people on Govern- 
ment relief have declined to 2,800,009. The subscriptions 
to the Mansion Tfouse Fund have reached nearly half a 
million sterling. : 


The French Government has laid before the Chamber 
of Deputies a scheme of naval construction, to be com- 
pleted in five years, at a cost of eighty million franes, 
including one new battle-ship, four cruisers, thirteen 
torpedo-boats, and some other vessels. 


The Chamber has 
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The Ire nt h Academy of S« iences has ret cived from an 
Englishman, Mr. H. Wilde, of Manchester, the handsome 
gift of £5500, to be invested and to provide a yearly prize 





FRONTIER: ALL SAINTS’ 
for the best treatise on astronomy, phy ics, 
mineralogy, geology, or mechanical science, 


The Ministry of Count Badeni, in Austria, last week 
sent its resignation to the Emperor, in consequence of the 
unfavourable Parliamentary clections, but has been 
requested to continue in office. 


chem stry, 


The German Reichstag, on April 2, passed a resolution 
for the repeal of the law which empowers the Imperial 
Government to expel Jesuits, or to assign them a particular 
place of residence in Germany. 


The session of the Italian Parliament was opened by 
King Humbert, at Rome, on Monday last, with a speech 
referring to the situation of the Italian colony of Erythrea, 
on the Red Sea Coast, the co-operation of [taly with the 
other Powers of Europe to prevent massacres and conflicts 
in the Levant, and the practicability of repairing the 
financial credit of Italy by an economical administration, 


The Congress of the Republic of Venezuela has ratified 
the boundary settlement treaty with the British Govern- 
ment, and it has been signed by the President, which 
finally disposes of the whole affair m dispute. 


SCENES ON THE GREEK FRONTIER. 
Between the curve of the Macedonian frontier of the 
mountains of Khassia cmd the open town of Kalabika, 


which terminates the long western plain of Thessaly, lie 
the monasteries of Metéora. A casual glance gives the 
idea of the ‘whole space being occupied by lines of bare 
hills, but on a nearer inspection a curious amphitheatre is 
found, out the and this is 
occupied by a most extraordinary collection of rocks, on 
which are perched—like storks’ nests or the turban on a 
Turkish ,tombstone—the aérial monasteries of Metéora. 
In one place a huge monolith is found literally crowned 
with buildings, as in the case of the Monastery of 
All Saints, popularly known as Hagios Barlaam; in 
another, a group of jagged rocks will have one point 
cipped by a monastery, as is seen in St. Nicholas. The 
most striking feature about these monastsries is the 
method by which they are reached, either by loose ladders 
hanging outside the perpeadioular roc ks, o1 by being 
wound up by means of a windlass in a net at the end of a 
rope. From its beautiful position, its size, and tho fair 
preservation of its buildings, the Monastery of Hagios 


carved among mountains, 


Barlaam is a very good specimen of these fifteenth- 
century monasteries, but what makes this ono of 
especial interest is that the rope is said to be the 
longest used for the purpose (240 feet). The ladders to 


this monastery are not so difficult to climb as some, 
but, insomuch as they pull out every time you grip 
them and oscillate frightfully, it is pleasanter to risk the 
net. ‘lhe Monastery of Hagios Nikolaos appeared to be 
in a totally dilapidated condition and entirely deserted 
when we visited Metéora, whilst the ladders, which are 
seen in the picture rising from a neighbouring peak 
and hanging from the bare rock, were impracticable. 
All these monasteries are under the Archimandrite, 
aman of commanding presence and saintly countenance, 
The village of Kastraki is jammed in between the outer 
rocks of this curious amphitheatre, and in the slit of this 
rocky wall at the back of the village stands a most peculiar, 
hourglass-looking monolith. The rocks on either side are 
perforated with strange holes, which in the fourteenth 
century were inhabited by the monks of §t, Anthony. 
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CHAPTER II. 
In October 1802 I reached the height of my ambition, 
being appointed to the command of the Company’s ship 
Macartney, engaged in the China traffic. I call her the 
Macartney, but the reader will presently see that I have 
reasons for not wishing to make public the actual name of 
this vessel, which, however, will be sufficiently familiar to 
all who knew me at that time and who have therefore what 
I may call a private interest in this narrative. For the 
same reasons I shall say no more of her than that she 
was a new ship, Thames built, and more than commonly 
fast; and that I commanded her from October 1802 to 
June 1806. 

She carried passengers, of course; and in the autumn 
of 1805 it surprised and delighted me to hear from Obed 
that he and Margit had determined on what he called ‘‘a 
Grand Tour of middle age,” and wished to book their 
passages to the Canton River and back in the Macartney. 
I had often given this invitation in jest; but such voyages 
merely for health and pleasure were then far from common. 
Yot there was no single impediment to their going. They 
had no children; they were well-to-do; they had nowa 
hind or steward (one Stephens) to whose care they might com- 
fortably leave the farm. To be short, they sailed with me. 

On the second of May 1806, the Macartney dropped anchor 
in the Canton River after a fast and prosperous voyage. 
The events I have now to relate will appear least extra- 
ordinary to the reader who best understands under what 
conditions the English carry on their trade with. China. 
Let me say, then, that in its jealousy of us foreign 
barbarians the Chinese Government confines our ships to 
the one port of Canton, and reserves the right of nomin- 
ating such persons as shall be permitted to trade with us. 
These ‘‘ Hong” merchants, as they are called, in number 
less than a dozen, are each and all responsible to the 
Emperor for any disturbance that may be committed by a 
person belonging to a foreign ship; and they in turn look 
for compensation to the European factors. So that, a 
Chinese mob being the most insolent in the world, and the 
spirit of British seamen proverbial, these factors often find 
themselves 1n situations of great delicacy, and sometimes of 
more than a little danger. 

It happened that on the next day after our arrival a 
small party of us—Margit and Obed; the second officer, 
Mr. Tomlinson; and I—had taken a short stroll ashore 
and were returning to the boat, which lay ready by the 
landing, manned by six seamen. The coxswain brought 
the boat alongside ; and I, on the lowest step of the landing 
stage, stooped to hold her ready while Margit embarked. 
She and Obed waited on the step next above, with 
Mr. Tomlinson close behind. A small crowd had followed 
us, and just then one dirty Chinaman reached forward, 
and with a word or two (no doubt indecent) laid his open 
palm on the back of Margit’s neck. Quick as thought she 
lifted a hand and dealt him a rousing box in the ear. I 
sprang up and pushed him back as he recovered. He 
slipped on the ooze of the steps and fell: this was all 
I saw, for the crowd made a rush and closed. Obed and 
Mr. Tomlinson had hurried Margit into the boat: I leapt 
after them, and we pushed off under a brisk shower of 
dirt and stones. We were soon out of range, and reached 

the ship without mishap. 

Knowing the nature of a Chinese rabble, I felt glad 
enough that the affair had proved no worse: and thought 
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little more of it until early next morning, when Mr. 
Findlater, the first officer, came with a puzzled face and 
reported that during the night someone had attached a 
boat, with a dead Chinaman in it, to the chain of our small 
bower anchor. 

I went on deck at once. A good look at the corpse 
relieved me; for as far as my recollection served, it bore 
no resemblance to the man I had pushed on the landing. 

I told off two of the rowers of the previous day—the 
two whose position in the bows had given them the best 
view of the scuffle—to cut the thing adrift. They did so, 
and came back with the report that they had never seen 
the dead man before in their lives. So I tried to feel easy. 

But soon after breakfast, and almost in the full heat of 
the day, there came off a galley with two of the Hong 
merchants and no less a person than Mr. ——, the chief 
of the H.E.I.C.’s factory. He brought serious news. 
The boat had drifted up the river and had been recovered 
by a crowd of Chinese, who took out the dead man and 
laid him on the doorstep of the factory, clamouring that he 
had been killed the day before by an Englishwoman, and 
threatening, unless she were given up, to seize the first 
supercargo that came out and carry him off to be strangled, 

I answered, describing the scuffle and declaring my 
readiness to swear that the body bore no resemblance to 
the fellow whose ear Margit had boxed. But I knew how 
little this testimony would avail in a Chinese court. The 
two Hong merchants assured me that their brother, the 
Macartney’s guarantor, was already in the hands of the 
magistrates, who had handcuffed him and were threatening 
him with the bamboo; that an interdiction lay on the 
Macartney’s cargo, and Mr. —— himself ran no small risk 
of imprisonment. 

Our position was at once absurd and extremely serious, 
To do him justice, Mr. —— at once agreed that there could 
be no question of delivering up Margit: the penalty of her 
offence, if proved to the satisfaction of the Chinese magis- 
trates, being—I can hardly bring myself to write it— 
nothing short of strangulation. He could only promise to 
accept for a while the risks of delay and do his utmost to 
bribe the magistrates into compromising the matter for a 
small fine. 

He proved as good as his word. For five weeks the 
Macartney lay at anchor without discharging a penny- 
weight of her cargo, and every day brought a new threat, 
edict, or proclamation. . At the end of the first week the 
security merchant was allowed to send his agents to offer 
a reward of twenty thousand dollars to any man of our 
crew who would swear to having seen the Englishwoman 
strike the deceased. The agents conducted their parley 
from the boat, and only made off on being threatened with 
a bucket of slops. I kept the ship’s guns loaded and set on 
a double watch, night and day. His wife’s peril threw 
Obed into a state of apprehension so pitiable that I began 
to fear for his mind. Margit, on the other hand, behaved 

with the coolest composure: and I had some trouble in 
persuading her to remain below decks and out of sight. 
She relied cheerfully on us and on the crew, every man of 
whom she had bound to her (I suppose by her remarkable 
beauty) in the completest loyalty. 

In five weeks Mr. had spent at least as many 
thousands of pounds; and still matters were at a stand 
when, one day, Mr. Tomlinson reported a boat under our 
quarter, demanding speech with us. I went to the side 
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and saw a tall, lank-haired man, in a suit of white duck, 
standing in the stern-sheets with the tiller lines in his 
hands, 

‘No pigtailon me, Cap!” ho bawled. ‘I’m Oliphant 
Q. Wills, of the American barque Independence: and I 
want to come aboard.’”’ He pointed to his vessel, which 
had come up the river soon after us and now lay, ready 
for sea, two cables distant from us. 

I saw no reason for refusing ; and in less than a minute 
he came running up the ladder and introduced himself 
gain. 

‘* Hallo!” said he, looking over the floor, ‘‘ 1 observe 
you don’t chew. I opine it would convenience us both to 
talk with the starn window open.” I opened it. Our talk 
then ran as follows— 

Captain W. I’ve come to trade. 

Ser. Then you have come, Sir, to a very bad ship. 

Captain W. I allowed you would say that. I knowall 
about it and came in consequence, I never miss a chance, 

Ser. You wish to buy, of course. 

Captain W. Not at all. I’m here to sell. 

SELF. What, pray ? 

Capratn W. A half hogshead cask of pretty ordinary 
Geneva—with a Dutchwoman inside. 

Ser. Now where on earth could you have picked 
that up ? 

CAPTAIN W. (spitting out of window). In latitude 28— 
in a flat calm—off a Dutch Fast The name I 
have at home on a bit of paper; you shall have it as 
warranty with the cask. The Captain was drunk, and I 
traded with the mate. I never missa chance. The mate 
said nothing of the woman inside. This is painful for me 
to speak about, for I had the worst of the deal, and such is 
not my reputation. But I allowed I would sell that cask 
at a profit if I carried it around a hundred years. 

Setr. What do you ask ? 

CaPpTaIn W. Well, I have been inquiring of Mr.——, 
your chief factor here; and he tells me that your brother, 
Mr. Obed Lanyon, was with Cook and Vancouver, and 
knows the coast from Cape Flattery northwards and round 
by the Aleutians like the palm of his hand. Now it 
happens I have business up there among the Russian 
settlements—part trade, part exploring. I needn't say 
more, for the United States Government didn’t send me 
to tell secrets. A man like your brother would be money 
in my pocket all the way; and at the end of the job I 
would undertake to deliver him and his wife safely at any 
American port within reason, with money to take them 
home like princes, and a trifle over. I’m a square man, 
and if I weren’t, you couldn’t be in a worse fix than you 
are, 

“T think,” said I, “if you do not mind waiting a few 
minutes, we will trade, Mr. Wills.” 

With this I went on deck and hoisted my private signal 
for Mr. ——, who came alongside in less than half an 
hour. He was a practical man, and at once saw the 
prospect of escape held out by the American’s offer, 
ridiculous as it may seem to those who know little of 
Chinese law and custom. Indeed, one of the magistrates 
had frankly appealed to Mr. —— to hire a substitute for 
Margit among the negro women at Macao, and our friend 
engaged that by spending a few hundred additional dollars 
he would get the Dutchwoman’s corpse accepted as full 
discharge for the offence, provided that Mrs. Lanyon could 


a ‘* Business,” said he; so I led him to my cabin. 


Indiaman. 
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ked what ailed her, and 


ffered to bring help, 


She rose in confusion. ‘It was a 


her ches she said; ‘‘ nothing more: it would 
| uck pass; the cold brought it on,” she thought. I 
would oblige her by going away ; and, above all, by saying 


i2 to Obed. 


lo what extent Obed remarked the change I cannot 


tell. He now began to be pretty busy with his soundings 
and sketches of the coast. We had left Kadjak on the 
9th of October, and on the last day of the month were 


cruising off Queen Charlotte’s Island. So far, considering 
the lateness of the season, we had enjoyed remarkable 
The natives, to 


vessel brought 


weather. », were friendly beyond expect- 


ation. The sight of our them off in great 


numbers, and at times we had as many as a hundred canoes 
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eight miles’ distance. Unhappily, the wind dropped at 
once, while the motion of the waves continued, and our 
sails being useless, we found ourselves drifting rapidly 


+ 


shoreward with the set of the current. In our dismay, 
we were just letting go anchor, when a breeze sprang up 
from the north-west, and we worked off. 

But we were over-hasty in blessing this breeze, which 
before midnight grew to a violent gale; and for two days 
we drove before it in Obed and I taking 


turns at conning the ship, since Captain Wills had received 


much distress 


an awkward blow between the shoulders from the swing- 
. | 


ing of a loose bl ck, and lay below in considerable pain 


and occasionally spitting blood, which made us fear 
some inward hurt. During the night of the fourth 
the wind moderated; but the weather turning thick 


again we were hardly 
reassured. 


Early on the sixth 





l f inton River This Captain Wills 
l k to d Mr th igzested that 
t l ule easier | he disappear- 
plicated in the scuffl i Mr. Tomlinson 
f vell as Obed and Mrs. Lanyon. Mr. 
ndlater, my first officer, could take command and work 
VU hor and Mr engaged to make our 
rig vith the Company, tl h at the cost to me of 
l t profits which a ler looks to make from 
} ward vo. We d 1 this for some while, 
1 l agreed t ptain Wills, being short- 
led y even g aS ¢ rh t ffer 1 1 small 
for m) rvices } i g with the 1 ition 
lo | h y ing That geht a boat 
f i the Indepe rought the f l k of Geneva 
gsid l tool 
Englsh people u 
1a nd by four 
" wel ide 
I 1 he for 


The Jadependence 
teered through the 
l‘ormosa Strait across 

astern and 

the 25th of July 
entered the Bay of 
Nagasaki under Russian 


which 


rea, 


colours, she 
thenceforth continued 
to fly. Like 
European captains, our 
American captain kept 
his 
de aling for certain races 
He produced his 
but 
wanted 


most 


straightforward 


only. 

trading articles ; 
the 
nothing, and de manded 
to know what brought 
He answered 





Japan sO 


him there. 
that he 

and fresh provisions (we 
had plenty of both), 
and to prove it ordered 
butts to be 


wanted water 


several 


started and brought 
empty on deck. This 
was enough for the 


hospitable Japanese, 
who rext day brought 
supplies of hogs, fish, 
and for 
which they asked no 
payment; besides four 


vegetables, 


dozen large tubs of 
water, which Captain 


Wills emptied on deck, 
stopping the scuppers 
and removing the plugs 
at night so that the 
water might not be per- 
ceived. On the fourth 
day we got under way 
agam ; our deluded 
friends even going so 
far in kindness as to 
tow us out of the bay, 


and parting from us 
with cheers and much 
waving of hats and 
hands. 


From Nagasaki we 
made for Kamschatka, 
and thence for the 
Aleutian Islands and 
the American coast. On 
his way Captain Wills 
sedulously prosecuted 
the business for which 
his vessel had been char- 
tered by the Russian- 

* American Company, and 
distributed his cargo of 
nankeens, silks, tea, sugar, etc., among the Russian settle- 
ments dotted among the islands. So far, Obed’s services had 
been in little request; and I, too, had leisure to observe 
and wonder at a certain remarkable change that had come 
over Margit—as it seemed to me, from the time of our 
entering the parallels above 50. Her usual calm bearing 
had given way to succeeding fits of restlessness and apathy. 
At times she would sit dejected for hours together ; at 
others she would walk the deck without pause, her cloak 
thrown open to the cold wind, which she seemed to drink 
like a thirsty creature. One day, the vessel being 
awkwardly becalmed within a mile of an ugly-looking 
iceberg, her excitement rose to something like a frenzy. 
The weather being hazy, Obed—who was busy with the 
captain, taking soundings—asked me to run below for his 
glass ; and then I almost fell over Margit, who lay on the 
cabin floor, her whole body writhing and her hands tightly 
clenched upon a handkerchief which she had torn to rags. 


Quick as thought she lifted a hand and dealt him a vousing box in the ear. 





He slipped on the ooze of the steps and fell. 


about us, the largest holding perhaps a dozen people, 
some armed with muskets, but the most with lances 
and forks pointed with stags’ antlers and a kind of 
scimitar made of whale rib. We suffered but two or 
three persons to board us at a time, and traded with 
them for dried fish, sea-otters, beaver and reindeer skins. 
A string of glass beads (blue was the favourite colour) 
would buy a salmon of 201b. weight; but for beaver 
they would take nothing less valuable than China 
stuffs. 

Obed had warned us against the natives of Queen 
Charlotte’s Island as likely to prove stronger and less 
friendly than any we had encountered. We felt a 
reasonable anxiety, therefore, when, almost as soon as 
we sighted the island, a thick fog came up with some 
wind and a heavy swell from the south and hid the coast 
completely. This lasted until Nov. 2nd at daybreak, 


when the weather lifted and we saw land at about 


I sprang up and pushed him back as he recovered. 


Captain Wills appeared 


once more on deck, and 


sent me below to get 
some sleep. I believe, 
indeed, that had fate 


allowed I should have 
slept round the clock. 
But at ten that morning 
a violent shock pitched 
me clean out of my 
berth. The Independence 
was aground. 

The 
shipwreck you will find 
near about 47° N, lat., 
between Vancouver's 
Cape Flattery and the 
mouth of the Columbia 
River, but nearer to the 
Luckily the 
Tudepe ndence had run in 


place of our 


former. 





upon soft ground and at 
high water, so that when 
the tide dropped she 
still held together, 
though badly 
and gaping in all her 
lower seams. To save 
her out of the 
question. We therefore 
made the best of our 
way ashore in the dense 
fog, taking with us all 
our guns and the best 
of our ammunition, as 
well as provisions and 


shaken 


was 


a quantity of sails and 


for 





spars rigging up 
tents. On no side of us 
could farther 
than twenty paces. Of 
the inhabitants of this 
dreary spot—if, indeed, 
it had inhabitants—we 
knew nothing. So we 
first of all cleaned and 
loaded our firearms, and 
then set to work to light 
a fire and erect a shelter. 
We had done better, as 
it turned out, to have 
divided our company 
and told off a fairly 
strong party to protect 
the ship. As it was, 
Captain Wills remained 
on board with three 
men to cut away and 
take down some of the 
heavier tackling. 


we see 


We had set up one 
tent and were at work 
on the second, when I 
heard an exclamation 
from Margit, who stood 
by the big cauldron a 
few paces off, cooking our dinner of salt pork. Looking up, I 
saw a ring of savages all about us on the edge of the fog. 

They were brown, undersized men, clothed for the 
most part in dirty blankets and armed with short lances 
shod with iron, though one or two carried muskets. These 
last I soon discovered to be toéns, or elders, of the tribe. 
They stood and observed us with great gravity (indeed, in 
all my acquaintance with them I never knew one to smile), 
and in absolute silence. I could not tell how many the 
fog concealed. They made no aggressive movement. 

I called to Margit, bidding her leave the cauldron and 
walk quietly towards us, and she did so. Almost at once 
a savage thrust his lance into the pot, drew out our dinner 
on the end of it, and laid it on the sand. One of the 
toéns then cut up the pork with his knife and handed the 
portions round, keeping a large lump for himself. 

Seeing this, some of our men were for hostilities, but I 
restrained them, and we made our meal from a barrel of 
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biscuit, eating in silence, while the natives chewed away at 


the pork. The meal over, we fell to work and finished the 
second tent without opposit though curiosity drew some 
of our visitors so near as to hamper the workmen. When 
thrust aside they showed no resentment, but after a minute 
drew near again and impeded us as badly as ever. 


e main body drew off—whither the 
red the tents with 


fog did not reveal; but one or two ent 

us, hung around while we supped, and, without the least 
invitation, stretched themselves down to sleep. I own that 
this impudence tried my temper sorely, and Obed—the only 
one of us who knew some scraps of the language of these 
Indians—went so far as to remonstrate with them. But if 
they understood, they gave no sign of understanding; and 
we resolved to forbear from violence, at least so long as 


Captain Wills and his three comrades remained away from 
our main body, exposed to any vengeance these 


savages 
might wreak, 

And 
four a.m. 


for the 
mt of firearms in the direction of the ship. 


our fears Captain were justified about 
by a rep 
» the door and waved a torch, and in a minute or 


running in through a sh 


I sprang t 


so our comrades came 


stones and lances, several of which struck the tent. The 
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quickly made, since his map showed no creek or river that 
promised to impede us, and the 
annoy us while the camp and the remains of the barque 


Indians were not likely to 
afforded any plunder. Accordingly we packed up, and 
having destroyed what muskets and weapons we did not 
want and thrown our spare gunpowder into the sea, shortly 
after noon began our march through the forest. 

We were nineteen persons in all, and each of us carried 
two muskets, a pistol, and some pounds of ammunition, 
besides his share of the The only ones more 
lightly laden were Margit and Captain Wills. The latter, 
could with pain manage to walk at all, and so 


provisions. 


indeed, 
clogged the pace of the party that we made but eight miles 
before nightfall, halted 
watches, and passed the night with no more discomfort 


when we in an open space, set 
than came from the severe cold. 

and made a good ten 
seemed at the end of 


hour’s rest while we 


In the morning we started early 
miles before noon. Tho Captain now 
his powers, and we allowed him an 
cleaned firearms. Margit 
but I that walked 
Indeed, she had scarcely spoken since our shipwreck, 


no sign of fatigue; 
in 


our 


gave 


observed she alone and silence. 


The ground chosen for our halt lay about midway down 
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of the I observed him 
pause, as if to listen. The reason for this becam« apparent 
at about the afternoon, when I, too, heard the 


sound of running water; and an hour later we halted on 


or twice in the course morning 


one in 
the edge of a broad valley, with a swift stream flowing 
near bank 


a few huts and a crowd of three hundred Indians at least. 
ged it 


through it, black between banks of snow, and on th« 


They had already caught sight of us, so we ju 
better Wi 
met by a toén (the same that had cut up the pork) and a 
chief of taller stature and pleasanter features than we had 
hitherto happened on in the country. 


to advance, after looking to our arms. 


It now appeared that the previous silence of these 
people had been deliberate, for the toén at o1 began 
to talk in a language fairly intelligible to Obed. Ile pro- 


posed to supply us with boats to cross the river if we would 
give up our muskets in payment. ‘This, of c e, Wwe 
refused, but offered him the whole collection of beads and 
trinkets that we had brought with us in the hope of 


trafficking for food. After some haggling, to which the 
handsome chief, Yootramaki, listened with seeming disdain, 
the téen undertook to let us have the boats; and prese ntly 


One appeared paddled by three naked savages, \ this 





Obed caught 


natives, it appeared, had attempted to plunder the ship. 
At great risk Obed ran out to seek one of the toéns and 
reason with him, but the mischief happened too quickly. 
Some of our men caught up their muskets and fired. Our 
assailants at once broke up and fled; and half a dozen of 
us charged down to the water’s edge, where we saw a score 
and more with torches, busily setting fire to the ship. 
They, too, dispersed before us, leaving two of their number 
dead on the sut 
we came too late to save the Independence, which was 


field and carrying off several wounded. 
already ablaze in a dozen different places; nor could we 
make any effort against the flames, for we knew not how 
sorely we might be wanted at the tent. 

So we returned and spent the rest of the night in great 
discomfort, the blaze of the ship colouring the fog all 
around, but showing us nothing. Soon after daybreak the 
weather lifted a little, and what we saw discouraged us 
yet further. Tor, except the beach on which we were 
encamped, we found the whole coast covered with a thick 
forest to the water’s edge, while our boat, in which we 
might have made shift to escape, had been either fired 
or taken off by the savages. At ten a.m., therefore, Captain 
Wills called a council of war, and informed us that he 
could think of no better plan than to push on for a 
harbour (its name, if I mistake not, was Gray’s Harbour) 
lying about seventy miles to the southward, where a’ship 
of the Company was due to call early in the spring. Obed 
remembered it, and added that the journey might be 


the 


up the helpless toén and held him high in 


a stiff slope, by which the forest descended to the sea, 
visible here and there between the stems of the trees below 
Shortly before two o’clock, when we were preparing 
to start again, a big stone came crashing down among our 
stores; and, as we scattered in alarm, two or three others 
followed. Looking up, I caught sight of a couple of 
Indians on the crest of the slope, and fired off my rifle to 
frighten them. ‘They <lesisted at once; but to prevent 
further annoyance we made for the crest, where the rocky 
ground made walking difficult that added but 
another five miles or so before nightfall. 

During this night the wind rose, and at length blew 
and snowed so hard as to drive us off the ridge. Luckily, 
however, one of the men discovered a shallow cave in the 
hillside, and hére we huddled and continued all the next 


us. 


80 


we 


day and night, waiting for the storm to abate, which no 
sooner happened than we were assailed again by a perfect 
bombardment of big stones. These, however, flew harm- 
lessly over our shelter. 

I was dozing at daybreak on the tenth, when a seaman 
named Hogue woke me and called my attention to the 


Captain. He was stiff and cold, and had died in 
the night without complaint, and, as far as could 


be learnt, without sound. The rain of stones not being 


resumed with daylight, we buried his body in the floor of 

the cave, and pushed on over the snow in sad and sorry 

condition, for our provisions now began to run short. 
Obed assumed the lead, with the consent of all. Once 





air. 


would barely hold a dozen passengers, we begged for 
another, that we might all cross together. ‘The toén 
complied, and sent a second but much smaller boat. In 


these we allowed ourselves to be distributed—Obed and I 
with ten others in the larger, and Margit with five seamen 
in the smaller. 

The boats pushed out into the stream, the 
leading. The current ran deep and swift; and when, 
about half-way across, the nearest savage ceased paddling, 
I supposed he did so that the others on the starboard side 


] sefore 


larger 


might more easily bring the bows round to it. 
one could guess his true intention, he had stooped and 
whipped out a plug from the boat’s bottom, at the same 
time calling to his comrades, who leapt up and flung 
themselves overboard. The he was after 
them, and the whole party swimming to shore. The 
current swept us down and carried us so near to a spit of 
the shore we had left, that the savages, who now pelted us 
seaman and wound- 


next moment 


with arrows, succeeded in killing one 
ing four others; but here, most fortunately, it set right 
across for the opposite bank, where we contrived to land 
just as our boat sank beneath us. Those in the smaller 
boat, however, fell into the enemy’s hands, who clubbed 
the five seamen on the head, sparing only Margit; and 
then, supposing our muskets to be wet and useless, crossed 
over in a canoe to attack us. 

But, as Providence would have it, we had four muskets 
left dry—they being slung round us im bandoliers—and 





































iclump of firs about 


hundred yards 







back from the river’s 
bank, we scooped a 
hole in the snow and 






entrenched our- 
as well as we 
could for the night. 
Some of us managed 
to sleep a little; the 
others tried to allay 
the pangs of hunger 
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by chewing their 
musket covers, the 
sponges on their 
ramrods, even their 
boot soles. 

At midnight 
came my turn for 
watching. In my 
weakness I may 
have dozed, or, 





werhaps, was light- 
1eaded. At any 
rate, turning after 
some time to glance 
at the sleepers, I 
missed Obed. An 
ugly suspicion seized 
me, and I counted 
the muskets. Two 
of these were miss- 
ing. After shaking 
one of the sleepers 
and bidding Sie 
watch, I ! ~aped over 
our low breastwork 
and ran towards the 
river in the track of 
my brother's foot- 
steps. Almost as I 
started, a flash and 
report of a musket 
right ahead changed 


the current of my 
fears. By the light 


of the young moon 
I saw two figures 
struggling and roll- 
ing together on the 
river's brink. They 
were Obed and our 
peculiar enemy, the 


toén. The body 
of a dead Indian 
lad was stretched 


some ten paces off 
beside a small canoe, 
which lay moored by 
the bank. 

Our comrades came running up as I flung myself into 
the struggle, and we quickly secured the toén. I believe 
Obed would have killed him. ‘ Don’t he a fool!” said I. 
** Cannot you see that we now have a hostage for Margit!” 
I ought at the same time to have begged his pardon for my 
suspicions. As the reader already knows, Obed had a far 
keener ear than I, and it had warned him of the canoe’s 
approach. Itturned outafterwardsthatthe toén had planned 
this little reconnoitring expedition on his own account, 
and on the chance, perhaps, of fetching a musket or two. 

We quickly laid our plans, and at daybreak flung my 
gentleman, bound hand and foot, into his own canoe, 
which Obed and I paddled into mid-stream, while our 
party stood on the bank and watched. The village opposite 
seemed deserted, but at Obed’s hail an Indian woman ran 
out of the lar ae “ES returning, — have Es 
the good-looki chief Yootramaki, who eme in a 
minute or so pe | came slowly down the bank. By this 


time soyeral groups of Indians had gathered and 
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stood looking on—in all, perhaps eighty or a hundred 
peopre. , 

Obed pointed to our prisoner and made his demand. | 
understood him to ask for the immediate ransom of Margit, 


1 5u] 


ply of salmon and other provisions to take us on 
our yourne 


The chief stood considering for a while, 
then spoke to a native boy, who ran to the house; and in 
a minute or so Margit herself appeared, with the native 
woman who had first taken word of us. down 
the bank, and Yootramaki signed to Obed to address her, 
which he did 

‘‘ Margit,”’ said he, p 


that in this idrel hex 


mehe came 


to the toén, ‘I believe 


inti 





PREPARING FOR FRIDAY.— BY J. SCOTT. 


In the Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colvurs, 


all our troubles. We caught him last night, and have 
brought him along as ransom for you. But stand close to 
the water and be ready to jump for the boat if they mean 
treachery. Edom and I will see that you come to no harm.” 

‘* My dear husband,” she answered very quiet and slow, 
“I think you are wasting your time. I am sorry, but I 
shall not go with you.” 

Obed turned a dazed look on me, and then, supposing 
he had not heard aright, began again— 

**Stand close by the water, and jump when I give the 
word. All may depend on your quickness—only be bold, 
my dear, I will explain after.” 

‘« But it is I who must explain. 
you—really I am not.” 

Obed turned again to me, this time with wide eyes. 
‘God of mercy!” he cried hoarsely ; ‘‘ her troubles have 
driven her mad!” 

Margit heard. ‘Oh, no,” she said, ‘I am not mad. 
The chief here has taken me; he seems to be the most 


I am not going with 


e God has provided a way out of 





powerful man in his tribe, and at least he is kind. I 
should be mad, rather, to wander with you through-the 


forests, and in the end fall into worse hands, or perhaps 
die of starvation or cold. I do not want to be frozen— 
again. Go away now, when you have bartered the man 
there for food. You have been very good to me; but this 


cannot be helped.” 
Obed lifted his gun: then lowered it. 
muttered, ‘‘can you shoot her? I cannot!” 
I was using all my strength just then to keep paddling 
the canoe against the current. I caught a glimpse of our 
farther bank, and then exactly what 
Perhaps Margit, having given her 
answer, turned back 


‘ Dom,” he 


comrades on the 


happened I know not. 


towards the house. 
At any rate, shrilly 
crying her hame, 


Obed sprang up and 
discharged his mus- 
ket. The shot went 
wide. Withasecond 
furious cry he 
stooped, caught up 


the helpless tofn 
and held him high 
in air. The canoe 
lurched heavily, and 
the next instant | 
was in the water. 
I never saw Obed 
again, and the toén 
must have gone 
down like a stone. 


l’or me, I struck out 
for the far shore, but 
the current swept me 
down on the sandy 
spit where we had 
neal ly come to ship- 
wreck the day be- 
fore. Several Indians 
had gathered there. 


One ran into the 
water, waist high, 
lifting a club, I 


turned and made a 
last effort to swim 
from him, but he 
flung himself on my 
back and bore me 
under, 


I recovered to 
find myself in an 
Indian hut. Margit 
had persuaded them 
to spare me, and | 
was now, In hame 
at least, a slave in 
Yootramaki’s pos- 
session. Asa matter 
of fact, however, I 
was allowed to do 
pretty much as I 
liked; and my em- 
ployment (absurd as 
it may sound) for the 
most part consisted 
in designing kites 
and other toys for 
the natives, who in 
mind and disposition 
resemble children 
rather than grown 
people—sullen and 
rather vicious child- 
ren, I should say. 

I believe that 
Obed’s body never 
came to land. Ob- 
serving his end (I 
was told) our surviv- 
ing comrades turned 
and fled into the 
woods; and from that 
hour no more was 
heard of them. Prob- 
ably they perished 
of weariness and 
hunger ; it is at least 
unlikely in the ex- 
treme that they 
found their way back 
among civilised men. 

Though I accom- 
panied my new 
master and his house. 
hold northward to 
the village near Cape 
Flattery, where his 
chief residence lay, 
and remained more 
than three months 
in his service, I could never obtain speech with Margit. 
But I have reason to believe she accepted her new life with 
absolute contentment. No doubt, though, she found thesight 
of me an irksome reminder; and one day early in April 
Yootramaki took me aside and promised me lhberty if I would 
travel with him as far as the Strait, where an American 
brig had lately arrived. Of course I accepted his offer 
with gratitude ; and we set forth next day. The captain 
of this brig (the Cordelia) was a Mr. Best, and his business 
in those parts seemed to consist in trading old American 
muskets in exchange for furs and dried fish. The Indians 
have no notion of repairing a gun which has got out of 
order, and Captain Best actually carried a gunsmith on 
board, whose knowledge enabled him to buy up at one 
place all the guns that wanted repairing, and sell them as 
new pieces at another. 

It only remains to add that the Cordelia conveyed me to 
Valparaiso, whence I shipped for England, reaching the 
Downs in safety on the 4th of April, 1809. 

THE END. 




















SCIENCE 


BY 


JOTTINGS. 


ANDREW 


DR. WILSON. 
The 
colour in nature is a matter hard or impossible to estimate. 
The hues and tints of the plant world forcibly appeal to our 
natural sense of beauty, and the colours of many animals 
delight us, albeit these tints have usually a protectiveinterest, 
or serve a primary office and function in that they serve 
either to conceal the animal or present sexually attractive 
characters to its mate. Now, the exact nature of the 
colours, tints, and hues which animals exhibit is found to 
vary greatly in different groups. In some cases, where a 
brilliant play of iridescent hues is seen, the colour-play is 
due to interference with the light-waves.. It is a purely 
optical phenomenon, in other words, as distinguished from 
an actual display of pigment per se. If we draw a number 
of fine lines with a needle on a sheet of dull lead, we may 
obtain iridescence of the surface of the metal, , 
every tiny ridge made by the needle causes light-inter- 
ference, and the beautiful tints seen inside many shells 
are similarly produced by the action of the light-waves on 
the ridges of the mother-of-pearl layers. 

But actual colour developed in the tissues of animals 
may also be responsible for the hues that delight us in 
living nature, ‘The butterflies illustrate a group of insects 


amouut 


because 


of pleasure we derive from the presence of 
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something more than the waste product it is in higher life. 


Or, may it not be that higher life, doing away with the 


necessity for utilising uric acid as a colour-product, 
has reduced it to the dead level of pure waste? It 
may be remembered that it is this uric acid which 


figures largely in the production of gout, and that an 
excess of urate of soda in the blood is believed to be the 
cause or ruling condition in determining the gouty attack. 
‘There may, therefore, exist a closer relation than we might 
be given to suppose possible between the utilisation of 
uric acid for colour-production in lower life, and the gev-ty 
condition in man. Further—and this is a mere passing 
thought of mine—in certain kidney troubles, and notably in 
‘** Addison’s Disease,” there is bronzing of the skin. Is 
it possible that such cases of coloration of the skin in us 
represent survivals of st and conditions which may 
still be prevalent in our lower neighbours ? j 

The death of Professor Henry Drummond removed from 
our inidst a man with a personality all his own, and one 
whose influence among a very large class of p:rsons, not 
given toregard science with very favourable concern, we could 
ill spare. I only came in contact with Mr. Drummond years 
before he had attained fame as an expositor of the analogy 
between the physical side of life and that which he termed 
the spiritual phase; but I knew sufficient of his thorough 
earnestness of purpose and liberality of mind to appreciate 


ates 


THE BAR POINT-TO-POINT MEETING. 


Boat-race and wintry we ither notwithstanding, a large and 





representative crowd of sightseers journeyed to Epping on 
Saturday last for the Bar Point-to-Point Meeting, held 


under the auspices of the Pegasus Club. Th company, 


which included legal luminaries of all degrees of 
brilliance, travelled to Epping Station by = special 
train, and there embarked in wagonettes and other 
conveyances for the course, and drove through the 


town to North Weald Hall, the farm estate of Mr. Losley. 
Here a capital three-mile course had been planned, with 
nineteen fences and a brook, and the ground proved to be 


in excellent condition. Tents had been erected for the 
entertainment of the legal world’s friends, and a long 
array of many onlookers from the 


carriages contained 
neighbourhood, the local gentry and farmers mustering in 
force for the occas Indeed, the country-side generally 
seemed to be holding high holiday in honou of the 
event, and the scene presented a very animated appear- 
ance of a kind pleasantly distinguished from that of the 
average racecourse, The opening race, the Dar lleavy- 
Weight, was won by Mr. J. B. Gilliat on his horse Paddy, 
who took the lead away from Mr. Butcher's Countess for 
the last two fields, and scored a capital victory: Mr. 
Howell Price coming in third on Bessie. In the Bar Light- 


Ion, 























THE BAR POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


which, as may be supposed, lends itself very aptly to the 
study of colour-displays; and it is not surprising to find 
entomologists intent upon solving the manner of origin of 
such gorgeous tints as these insects possess. Mr. A. G. 
Mayer has made a recent and noteworthy contribution to 
the literature of colour in the butterfly order. He tells us 
that certain hues are always due to the development of 
yigment within the animal’s tissues. Such are the blacks, 
Soous, yellows, and reds. Other hues—such as white, 
blue, green, purple, and violet—popularly believed, and 
sometimes with reason, to be due to light-interference, 
have been ascertained also to be dependent on the presence 
of actual pigments. But that which is assuredly most 
interesting in Mr. Mayer's observations is the demonstra- 
tion that within the minute scales with which the wings of 
butterflies and moths are covered—scales that, to the naked 
eye, present the appearance of fine dust—certuin colours 
show in respect of their chemical composition a remarkable 
resemblance to uric acid. Mr. Mayer shows that the white 
colour of the common butterflies is due to this acid, 
and he adds that in the case of yellows and reds the 
substances found are closely related in nature to the acid 
in question. 

A green pigment in butterflies and moths is also 
attributed to the presence of uric acid. Now, uric acid is 
a waste product of the animal body, which is naturally 
excreted from the blood by the kidneys. Probably also the 
skin, which performs practically the same work as the 
kidneys, also excretes this acid; therefore it may form a 
most interesting topic for speculation whether in lower 
life the acid in question may not be regarded as 





AT EPPING: AT THE 


to the full his endeavours to reconcile the putting of the 
new wine of scientific facts into the old bottles of orthodox 
tradition. He was an adept in the art of placing a solid 
and heavy scientific fact agreeably and poetically before his 
readers. I reviewed his ‘‘ Ascent of Man” somewhat 
severely, I fear,,because conscientiously I thought it a 
weak book, and because I held Drummond had not given 
due prominence to the original source of his idea regard- 
ing the origin of the family life. This idea he obtained 
from John Fiske, of Harvard, who published it years 
before Drummond wrote, in his ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy.” 
The controversy regarding the transmission of acquired 
parental peculiarities by the offspring—the crucial point 
in the Weismann theory—still continues. This topic bids 
fair to become one of the standing subjects of controversy 
among biologists, and it is to be devoutly wished that 
something of the nature of a Scientific Commission should 
be constituted to collect, examine, and review evidence pro 
and con the possibility in question. I myself am by no 
means convinced that the transmission of acquired peculiar- 
ities or injuries is impossible. I lean to the belief—not 
unsupported by evidence—that such transmission is a 
factor in the process of evolution itself. The latest evidence 
I have noted is given by Mr. W. G. Thistle, who, in 
a letter to a medical journal, quotes a case noted by the 
late Dr. Rolleston, of Oxford. An undergraduate had his 
eye accidentally struck by half a loaf of bread. In time he 
lost the sight of thiseye. He became a clergyman, married, 
and had three or four sons, ‘‘ all of whom had the corre- 
sponding eye smaller than the other and with somewhat 
impaired sight,” 





BROOK, 


Weight Race, which followed, Mr. J. G. Butcher, M.P., 
redeemed his defeat in the Heavy-Weights by a win 
on Fingall, Mr. A. Gee’s Gambler coming in second, 
and Mr. P, Clowes’s Gordon third. The Inns of Court 
Open Race proved by far the most exciting feature of the 
meeting, Mr. J. B. Gilliat winning by a head on Offley, 
Mr. A. L. Mumm’s Diana coming in second. At the last 
fence Offley had the lead, but Mr. Gilliat apparently 
thought that he could afford to take it very gently up the 
straight. In this he was mistaken, and only realised his 
error just in time, for Mr. Mumm brought Diana on at a 
fine pace, which for a moment threatened to snatch the 
victory from the favourite. The mecting was altogether 
a most enjoyable one, and left no room for wonder at the 
marked growth in popular favour which it has made since 
last year’s fixture at Potter’s Bar. 





Dr. Nansen’s reception in Germany has been no less 
enthusiastic than in England. The leading learned societies 
of the country have vied with one another in the honours 
which they have conferred upon the great explorer, who 
has now received the gold medal for art and science from 
the Emperor as well as the Geographical Society’s Hum- 
boldt medal. A reception given in his honour by this 
society on Saturday last was attended by a crowd of 
distinguished Germans, and on the following Sunday 
Dr. Nansen was entertained at lunch by the Emperor 
and Empress, who invited a brilliant company to meet 
him. His lectures are drawing large audiences where- 
ever they are delivered. 
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THE QUEEN AT CIMIEZ: HER MAJESTY TAKING HER MORNING DRIVE IN THE GROUNDS OF THE VILLA LISERB. 





Drawn by our Special Artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 
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THE QUEEN AT CIMIEZ: HER MAJESTY WITNESSING THE DEC ARTURE OF THE RED PENITENTS AT THE “FLTE DES COUGOURDONS,” CIMIEZ. 





Drawn by our Special Artist, Mr, A, Forestier. 
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EVELYN WOOD'S CAVALRY. 
Or { n ‘ratifying signs of the improvement 
vw nt years marked the intellectual outfit 
fficer is to be found in the present number 
f tary authors; and it is a curious 
t Ss t distinguished of these authors 
! trious of our commanders. As a 
Moltke f was sur] | by few of his purely 
ti I ind among rselves there are also not 
r prof yal authors who can pen a narrative or 
ith e better Lord Wolse ley, Lord Roberts, 
M ‘ys I Ma 1 General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
\ hay been more fa nating, more charmingly 
terary art, than Sir Evelyn’s chatty record 
( rien And now, again, here he is in 
1 mor rious and scientific treatise, 
f Cavalry (George Bell and Sons), which 
st interesting, most instructive, and most 
‘ I reading to all lovers of the arme blanche. The 
] vination warms at the sight of a mounted soldier 
| pretty much the same kind of fighting-man, 
panoply, as were the Crusaders, the lance and 
ymmon to both; while our military organisers 
| | cavalry an arin of the service of which the 
ind utility are as great as ever, in spite of the 
lerous effects of modern magazine rifles and machine- 
p It is also the arm of which the proper wielding 
ad ls more than any other the highest qualities of body 
| mind, the rarest combination of swift decision and 
taneous action. Curiously enough, our own military 
innals are singularly barren in cavalry exploits which 
have not to some extent savoured of the nature of brilliant 
blunders, of heroic but «¢ nnparatively profitless self- 


ice. Balaclava was a typical case. In other words, our 
cavalry commanders have hitherto been more conspicuous 
for their splendid courage than for their knowledge of the art 
fwar. Of twelve cavalry attacks which Sir Evelyn Wood 
lected from the military history of the last hundred 


] 

years to point his moral, only one is contributed by 
England: and then, too, on this oceasion the glory of 
KNagland was equally shared by Austria. Sir Evelyn puts 
Germany at the top of the list of cavalry achievement, and 


for the e:mple reason that German leaders in the campaigns 
of 1866 an 11870 showed that they could combine science with 
slap-dash, above all things, that they knew ‘‘ when and how 
to charge, and when to refrain from the attack’’—the latter 
quality, perhaps, the most important of any. But they 
probably never would have done such admirable service in 
time of war had they not enjoyed so many opportunities 
of autumn manceuvring on a large scale in time of 
peace. This is the main moral which Sir Evelyn draws 
from all the cavalry encounters that he describes 
with such a lucid and illuminating pen; though I 
think that his maps might have been much more helpful 
had they indicated for us line of attack as well as lie 
of country. And I also confess that I was not a little 
irprised to find him referring so often to “ Dick de 
Lonlay,” a mere boulevard artist and journalist, as an 
authority on the fights at Rézonville and Mars-la-Tour. 
CHARLES LOWE. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

In Mr. Arthur A. Harper's Pioneer Work in the Alps of 
New Zealand (T. ¥. Unwin), members of the Alpine Club 
and Alpine climbers generally will find suggested and 
described fresh regions promising richly to reward the toils 
in which they delight. Mr. Harper has, partly as an 
amateur, partly in the service of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, explored the Alpine regions, both eastern and western, 
of the South Island of the three which form that noble 
colony. ‘I have shared,” he says in his preface, ‘in the 
first exploration of almost every glacier in the central 
position (portion ’) of these mountains,” and in his care- 
fully detailed and pleasantly written account of his explor- 
ations, with the hardships attendant on them, even the 
‘* general reader” will find much that is interesting. Mr. 
Harper is a member of our Alpine Club, as well as 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club of New Zealand, and 
he is familiar with the Swiss Alps. He speaks, there- 
fore, with some authority when he affirms, ‘‘ without 
hesitation, that the Southern Alps of New Zealand can not 
only be compared to, but in many respects excel in 

randeur, the scenery of Switzerland.” In his enthusiasm 

e anticipates the spectacle of ‘‘a flood of tourists over - 
running New Zealand as they now overrun Switzerland 
and Norway.’ For the lovers of the ‘‘ sublime and beau- 
tiful” theré is the grandest and most picturesque scenery. 
For the adventurous there are virgin peaks to ascend. 
For the scientific explorer there is a fresh field of observa- 
tion in the activity of the New Zealand glaciers, one far 
greater than is exhibited by those of Europe, the warm 
climate producing a lew snow and ice line. The value of 
Mr. Harper's substantial and freshly instructive volume is 
enhanced by a good map and numerous illustrations of 
Alpine scenery under the Southern Cross. 


Another of those books into which the Hon. Albert 
8. G. Canning pours some of the results of a wide range of 
reading, with Fin reflections on what he has read, is his 
History in Fact and Fiction: A Literary Sketch (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) It is obvious that there is scarcely any 
limit to the treatment of the theme so comprehensively 
indicated in the title of Mr. Canning’s volume. He begins 
with the relations of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans to each 
other, and rambles through the ages until he comes to 
contemporary Irish Nationalism, in his sketch of which he 
quotes impartially Tynan on the ‘ Irish Invincibles” and 
Mr. Lecky’s recent work on Democracy. In his chapters 
on the phenomena of the intervening period there is no 
ambitious attempt to construct a philosophy of history, 
and his comments, without being original or striking, are 
generally sensible, and always ‘ unprejudiced.” The 
most salient of his chapters on ‘‘ History in Fiction” are 
those on Shakspere’s historical plays and Sir Walter Scott's 
historical novels. On both he writes with enthusiastic 
appreciation and not without occasional suggestiveness. 
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A testimony to the appreciation in this country of the 
‘* Music of the Future ” and of its originator is the issue of 
a new edition (revised by Mr: W. Ashton Ellis) of the late 
Dr. Francis Hueffer’s Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt. 
H. Greyel and Co.) The book deserved this distinction 
were it only as a ‘‘ human document” interesting to many 
who are not Wagner worshippers. Wagner believed that 
he had a high and even a holy mission to fulfil, and very 
touching is the contrast, painfully ¢ xhibited in these letters, 
between his lofty aspirations and the dismal prose of his 
long struggle towards recognition. At every step in his 
earlier career he was obstructed by untoward circumstances 
of one kind or another, not the least depressing of which 
was poverty, often of the severest kind. The highly sensitive 
Wagner might have succumbed in despair had he not been 
sustained by Liszt's generous friendship and encourage- 
ment. Liszt not only aided him with his purse, but while 
himself famous, courted, and caressed, he proclaimed to 
his friends in high places, and to the musical world of 
Europe, that a great genius had appeared in the person of 
the poor, obscure, and despised Wagner. While Wagner, in 
his turn, duly appreciated Liszt, the bond between the two 
became one not of mutual admiration only, but of the 
warmest personal friendship. These letters, ranging over 
twenty years (1841-61) between ‘dearest Franz” and 
‘*dearest Richard,” overflow with the expression of a 
strong reciprocal affection which gives the volume a 
really unique charm among contributions to musical 
biography. Mr. Ellis has added to this edition a very 
ample and acceptable index, 


The paradoxical saying, ‘‘The half is better than the 
whole,” is exemplified in An Australian Duchess, by Amyot 
Sagon (Hurst and Blackett). The heroine, the charming 
daughter of a prosperous squatter, is wooed and won by 
the hero, an aristocratic young Englishman who, like 
Dogberry, has had losses, and these induce him to try 
his fortune in Australia, Life in the Bush, in all its 
picturesque and stirring variety, is very pleasantly 
described in one half of the volume, but the interest 
flags in the second half, when the hero has unexpectedly 
become an English Duke, and the heroine consequently 
an Australian Duchess. They come to England, of 
course, and the descriptions of its fashionable life, 
though quite unobjectionable, are of rather a hackneyed 
kind. ‘* Amyot Sagon” would have done well to retain 
the hero and heroine in Australia. <A talent for descrip- 
tion and a sympathetic knowledge of Australian life are 
displayed in the volume. Without bringing the chief 
characters of the story to England, it would have been 
easy for the author to supply the amount and kind of 
incident required by the ordinary reader of fiction. 


The novelist of our youth, who ‘ smelt the rose above 
the mould,” had surely more light as well as sweetness than 
the novelist of to-day, who ‘‘smells the mould above the 
rose.’ Human nature has its Yahoo side, no doubt, but it 
is a single side only, and not all four. The picture of 
human nature, for instance, which Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
gives us in Four Women in the Case (I. V. White and Co.), 
is as unfair as it is repellent. Such a scoundrel as Arnold 
Blatchley, who sells the woman he loves to distraction to a 
man he hated with equal intensity for a loan to be flung 
into a wild-cat investment, is inconceivable; and not less 
inconceivable is the lady’s consent to the sale. Even Mrs. 
Cudlip’s hero, who deliberately wins the love of her trustful 
heroine by concealing from her the existence of his wife, 
would be the villain of a more wholesome story. It is odd, 
by the way, that a novelist who has written so much as Mrs. 
ender Cudlip should show such infantile ignorance of 
English. Such English, for instance, as ‘* pander with the 
truth and his own conscience ”’—*‘ actuated by animus to 
himself ”—*‘ ‘she is disposed to look very kindly on yours 
truly,’ he added egregiously ’’—meets you on every other 
page. We ought to add that ‘‘ Four Women in the Case,” 
though written from hand to mouth and in such head- 
long haste that none of its critical scenes is led up to 
adequately, has plenty of ‘‘ go” to keep our interest alive 
to the last. 


We remember an esthete at Bolton Abbey persuading 
our party to look at the lovely scenery backward, from 
between the knees, with head upside down. Sucha topsy- 
turvy view, he insisted, was incomparably more striking 
than the tame monotony of the ordinary mode of surveying 
nature. ‘There are to-day a host of writers who, think- 
ing the ordinary view of life monotonously tame, give 
you a topsy-turvy presentation of it of this kind, and 
succeed in being original only by being startling. Tuke, 
for instance, the plot of the principal story of Miss 
Mabel Wotton’s Duy-Books (John Lane)—a singularly 
promising collection, by the way, of decadent tales. A 
thorough scoundrel, whose wife was alive, but separated 
from him, ruins a girl of eighteen by going through with 
her the form of marriage. Only when on the brink of her 
confinement does she discover that the rascal had a wife 
already, and the discovery drives her from him, and to an 
an old sweetheart, to whom she reveals her condition, 
in the hope that he will marry her in time to save 
her good name and father her child. Though this 
fathering of her child means making the scoundrel’s 
son the heir of an honoured name and of a fine 
property, yet this old sweetheart marries the woman 
at once and eagerly, because, explains the author, it did 
not occur to him till long after the marriage that the 
cuckoo would shoulder out the rightful fledglings from the 
nest. When, however, this incidental consequence of 
the marriage did at last occur to him, it has not the 
slightest effect in estranging him from the child. Even 
this instance of his complaisant uxoriousness fails to 
prepare us for the amazing dénovement, when the wife 
generously leaves him the child, but goes back herself to 
its scoundrel of a father! And we are left to infer from 
the title of this astonishing story, ‘‘ Morrison’s Heir,” that 
the hero considers the adoption of the child of such a 
father and such a mother a duty. Of the other stories in 


the volume, ‘‘The Fifth Edition” is incomparably the 
best ; but all are unusually clever, and their cleverness to 
some extent redeems the unpleasantness of most of their 
subjects and of their characters, 
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—— 
A LITERARY LETTER. 

I am very pleased to congratulate my friend Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll on his approaching marriage to Miss Catherine 
Pollard. Dr. Nicoll’s many accomplishments have steadily 
impressed themselves upon the English public since he 
came to London from Scotland, some ten years ago, tu 
edit the Expositor for Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. He 
has not only kept up the great traditions of that publi- 
cation, but in founding the British Weekly, the Bookman, 
and the Woman at Home he has skilfully adapted himself 
to the requirements of widely different classes of readers. 
Apart from these journals, some of the most notable 
criticisms of current books have come from his pen. ‘What 
he has done for many living writers the autograph copies 
of their books in his possession bear sufficient witness. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, particularly, who recently travelled with 
him through America, never fails in his expressions of 
indebtedness to Dr. Nicoll for his wise and judicious 
counsel. Miss Catherine Pollard is the daughter of a 
country gentleman of Hertfordshire, where her family, of 
an old Quaker stock, has long been settled. In last year’: 
Academy there was a picture entitled ‘‘ A Quaker Wedding,” 
by Percy Bigland, and Miss Pollard is represented as the 
bride. She has herself considerable art talent, and has 
exhibited in one or more of the London Galleries. A 
multitude of literary friends throughout the British Isles 
will wish to Dr. Nicoll and to his accomplished bride an 
abundant happiness in their new life. 


I see that a writer in a Glasgow journal suggests that 
the editor of the English Illustrated Magazine must be a 
£cotsman, Scottish topics not being ignored in that publi- 
cation. The editor of the English Jillustrated is not 
unknown to me. He is entirely English, although, if I 
know him aright, he appreciates the abundant good things 
which Scotland, through her literature, has brought to 
England. 3ut how is it possible, I would ask, for any 
editor not to give full scope to the persistent Scot in 
a publication under his control? Jondon simply bristles 
with Scottish journalists; they swarm in Fleet Street—I 
could easily fill a column by the enumeration of some of 
them. ‘lake the city of Aberdeen, for example; its record 
in English journalism is historic. A generation ago it 
gave James Perry to the Morning Chronicle, and Douglas 
Cook as first editor to the Suturday Review. Only the other 
day Mr. J. N. Dunn was appointed to the editorship of the 
Morning Post, one of the most distinguished positions that 
London journalism has to offer. Dr. Nicoll, to whom I 
have referred above, is another Aberdonian who is stamp- 
ing himself with abundant vigour upon London literary and 
journalistic life. Mr. Robert Donald, the editor of London, 
Mr. John Cumming, one of the assistant-editors of the 
Westminster Gazette, Mr. A. J. Wilson, the financial 
editor of the Standard, Mr. J. M. Bulloch, the assistant- 
editor of the Sketch, Mr. James Milne, and Mr. J. D. 
Symon, who write for that journal, all come from the 
persistent northern city or its environing county, and all 
of them have brought to London journalism an amount 
of energy and zeal of which Aberdonians at home do well 
to be proud. 


I learn from an interesting article on Arthur Hugh 
Clough in the National Review that Mr. John Morley 
refused to add Clough to the ‘‘English Men of Letters 


Series” on the ground that he was not really a man of 
letters. This astonishing dictum, added to the fact that 


Mr. John Morley rejected Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
suggestion that he should write on Hazlitt for the same 
series, that he refused Charlotte Bronté as a subject, and 
that he placed Byron, Burns, and Carlyle in thoroughly in- 
competent hands, would seem to suggest that, afterall, Mr. 
Morley was not himself a heaven- born critic of letters, in 
spite of the excellent studies of Burke and Diderot which 
made his early fame. 


Yet all of us who remember the first appearance of 
that remarkable ‘*Men of Letters Series” from the house 
of Macmillan cannot fail of a keen sense of gratitude for 
all that it has been to us. The lives of Milton, of 
Wordsworth, of Shelley, and the study of Hume were 
everything that such books should be, and, in fact, these 
monographs will need to be taken count of by any historian 
of Victorian literature. To me it is surprising that tl:e 
series has not been indefinitely continued. That it should 
have been gradually dropped would seem to imply that in 
its later stages it was not remunerative. Yet I am inclined 
to think there never was a time when people would buy 
cheap biographies of distinguished men and women of the 
past more readily than to-day. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Richardson, Smollett, Borrow, these and other names might 
surely with profit have been: added to the list. Perhaps one 
of the difficulties would be to discover men of sufficient 
reputation and scholarship prepared to do the work on the 
terms which were thought generous ten or twenty years 
back. I imagine that it is not only with fiction that the 
rate of remuneration in literature has largely increased. 
All competent literary work is much better paid. 


I believe that for each of the biographies in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters Series” the sum of one hundred pounds 
was paid, while the writers of the biographies of the 
‘*Great Writers Series” received only thirty pounds apiece. 


Some time ago a well-known publisher issued an edition 
of Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” which, upon the appear- 
ance of the reviews, brought to the publisher a letter from 
a well-known firm of photographers in Baker Street 
addressed to Samuel Johnson, Esq., asking the Doctor to 
give them a sitting. This incident 3s now —— by 
another. It would seem that the Academy published the 
other day a portrait of Landor, Tonnsediaslly afterwards 
a photographer's letter came along addressed to ‘* Walter 
Savage Landor, Esq.,” asking him to sit for his portrait. 
It may be that in this case the photographer had mixed up 
the author of ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” with his grand- 
son, the young artist and writer, who is now busily 
engaged on an expedition to the East for the Dai/y Ma./; 
but the subject is worthy of another ‘imaginary con- 
versation.” Perhaps Landor would have thrown the pho- 
tographer out of window, as he once did his cook.—O. K. 8, 











A REGIMENTAL TROPIIY. 
The Officers’ Mess of the 2nd Battalion of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment has lately added a very imposing 
silver centrepiece to its already handsome collection of 
plate. The new trophy, the handiwork of tke 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, of 
Regent Street, is tazza-shaped, with two 
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massive ornamental handles into which is 
introduced the ** Shipper Rose,” of the 
badges of the regiment. Standing upon th2 
cover is a finely modelled figure of Victory, 
and upon each side of the body of the cup 
isa panel bearing re pres¢ ntations of the Battle 
of Saragossa and the fight at Echalar, wkere 
the regiment's attack on the enemy’s position 
was described by the Duke of Wellington as 
‘*the most gallant and the finest thing he had 
ever witnessed.” The body is supported by a 
richly ornamented stem, and upon the foot 
stands at each side a gracefully modelled ante- 
lope, the regimental crest. 
curries four statuettesrepresenting the uniforms 
worn at the periods of 1688, 1810, 1837, and 
1896, and at either end are statuettes of 
mounted officers in uniforms of the years 
1688 and 1800. Arranged between the mould- 
ings of the base are laurel leaves and ribbons 
in silver bearing the honours of this dis- 
tinguished regiment. 


one 


‘I he ebonised base 


SPOILS FROM BENIN. 
The fierce fire which devastated a great 
portion of Benin City after its occupation 
by the expeditionary force destroyed much 
of the spoil which would otherwise have been 


brought back. ‘The rescue of the wounded 
members of the force from the burning 


hospital occupied all the attention of their 
fellows, and the rapid spread of the flames 
prevented any return to spots where spoils 
had previously been stored. The destruction 
of the palace and all the houses in the King’s 
compound by the fire entailed the loss of much 
magnificent ivory and many objects of anti- 
quarian interest which would have formed 
curious relics of a civilisation which dates 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The new Bishop of London has been saying that what has 
struck him most from the little he has seen of the Eust- 
End clergy is their extreme geniality and cheerfulness. 
His speech at the annual meeting of tho East 
London Church Fund was marked by a brisk 
optimism. The Bishop of Stepney dwelt on 
the growth of Bands of Hope, and was con- 


vinced that work of that kind would be 
‘**tremendously blessed” in the future. 
The Vicar of Harrow, the Rev. F. II. 


Joyce, has announced his impending resigna- 
tion. le says that he is within measurable 
distance of his seventieth year, and that owing 
to age and illness he cannot expect to le 
able to carry on the work of the parish as it 
ought to be carried on. Mr. Joyce has been a 
devoted clergyman, and is much esteemed in 
the place. Ile isa High Churchman, but made 
changes very slowly, and a local journalist says 
that ‘:when after some years he announced 
from the pulpit that he would no longer preach 
in a black gown, beyond a slight and almost 
imperceptible shiver on the part of a few 
members of the congregation, no one was 
astonished or estranged,” 


A curious reminiscence of the diocese of 
Carlisle is given by an aged priest. He says 
that in the year 1837 Bishop Blomfield was 
paying his father a visit in the Lake district, 
and told how, when he was last there, he 
asked a labourer to direct him to the house of 
the clergyman. The man, pointing to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, said; ‘* Yonder he is, Sir, 
killing swine.” And there, true enough, was 
the parish priest acting as butcher for his 
parishioners. The Bishop said, ** What do I 
say? The clergyman had a large family, and 
to support them rented the lake, and his wife 
carried the fish he caught on panniers on her 
back to the neighbouring market, and there 
waited until she sold them.” 

The Rev. Dr. Berdmore Compton has been 
appointed to the somewhat barren honour of a 
prebendaryship in St. Paul’s. Mr. Compton's 








back far beyond the Portuguese colonisation 
of three centuries ago, and probably owes 
much to Egyptian influence. What are 
believed to be the only curiosities to survive the flames have 
been brought back by Mr. W. J. Hider, R.N., who happened 
to place his particular collection in a building with a 
brass roof, which sheltered them from the fire. These 
curios have now been acquired by Mr. Horniman for his 
Free Museum at Forest Hill, where they will doubtless be 
inspected with much interest by the public. The collec- 
tion consists of the following articles: A Snider rifle taken 


from a dead chief, the butt of which is studded with 
upwards of one hundred brass-headed nails denoting the 
number of victims shot by the late owner with this par- 
weapon ; 


ticular two curious knives or daggers in brass 
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FOR THE 2no BATTALION ROYAL 
executioner or before him by his attendants, since the 
figures carved upon them hold a sword in one hand and 
& bell in the other. Lelics of a less savage side of the 
native life are to be in the form of an ancient 
armlet of ivory inlaid with gold, which was probably an 
ornament worn by one of the King’s wives; and a child’s 
bracelet in ivory, found in the royal palace; while a 
couple of fans and a looking-glass frame of finely carved 
wood complete the array of spoils. The mirror-frame is 
crowned by a canoe in which are two figures, one standing 
and the other sitting down, and this headpiece is carved 
on both sides, 
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WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT. 


work at All Saints, Margaret Street, perhaps 
deserved something more. 


There is considerable opposition to the 
proposal to destroy the Birmingham churches. Among 
those who have protested against the Bill is Mr. Shorthouse, 
author of ‘‘John Inglesant,”’ who is now a devoted 
member of the Church of England, 


Although a very decided Evangelical, the late Lord 
Plun‘set is deplored by all parties. Ile was a thorough 
gentleman, and while holding to his own opinions, was 
eminently considerate and courteous in his advocacy of 
them. He had the goodwill not only of all parties within 
his own Church, but of those outside it, being on especially 
friendly terms with Presbyterians, VY. 
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THE LOG OF THE “MAYFLOWER.” 
A graceful act of international courté sy on the part of the 
London has drawn attention to the 
history of a manuscript volume which is 
one of the most precious heirlooms of the 
American nation, although it has long been stored in 
English keeping. ‘The Pilgrim Fathers who left their 
native land on board the Mayflower in 1620 bequeathed to 
the:r children a detailed chronicle of all their doings in the 


Consistory Court of 
remarkable 
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ENTRY OF WILLIAM BRADFORD’S BAPTISM. 
I the © h Res'oration Pamphlet. 
form of a manuscript book, entitled ‘* The Log of the May- 
flower.’ This volume, destined to acquire a unique import- 
as an historical document, was compiled by William 
Bradford, one of the foremost members of that devoted 
band which set forth into the unknown for conscience’ 
suke, and subsequently Governor of Plymouth Colony, and 
within its pages were recorded the names ofall the pilgrims 
and the chief incidents of their voyage and ultimate land- 
ing at Cape Cod. But ‘*The Log of the Mayflower” did 
not end with the voyage. Its narrative was continued 


ance 


THE LOG OF THE “MAYFLOWER”: 
The Photograph here reprceduced, and that of the Cover of the Volume, were taken by Mr. T. W. Lascelles, at the offices of Mr. II. W. Le, Secretary to the Bishop of London, The Sanctuary, Westmitister. 
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as a history of the formation of the first settlement at 
New Plymouth, and of the general colonisation work of 
the next twenty-eight years. ‘The inclusion of an official 
register of baptisms, marriages, and funerals added a legal 
importance to the historical value of thisauthoritative account 
of the origin of New England. It was probably due to this 
circumstance that the volume was at some time or another 
sent to the library of Fulham Palace, for up to the time of 
the Declaration of Independence the American colonies, 
strangely enough, formed part of the diocese of London. 
Nothing is definitely known, however, of the transference 
of this valuable document from the new country to the old 
beyond the fact that it has long been stored at Fulham 
Palace with other archives of the diocese of London. sut 
at last the historic ‘‘ log”’ is to be restored to the Common- 
wealth of whose earliest beginnings it forms so precious a 
relic. Atthe application of the United States Ambassador, the 
Consistory Court of London has decided, with the approval 
of the Lishop, to hand over the volume to the President 
of the United States, zincographic copies being kept for 
the diocesan registry and the episcopal library at Fulham 
Palace. 

This decision naturally recalls the tender solicitude with 
which everything associated with the sailing of the Pilgrim 
lathers is regarded by all true Americans. Anti-British 
politicians may do their utmost to prevent the tightening 
of the bonds of friendship which should unite the two great 
English-speaking peoples, but there will still remain a 
huge section of New World inhabitants actuated by 
feelings of keenest admiration and deepest sympathy for 
the old Mother-country. The State of Massachusetts is 
especially interested in the present act of courtesy. It was 
a vicar of Boston in Lincolnshire who practically founded 
the chief city of Massachusetts. Several of the earliest 
Governors of Massachusetts haiied from the Lincolnshire 
soston. Governor Bellingham, whose character is 
sketched in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” was Recorder of the 
old England town. William Brewster, chief of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and William Bradford, who kept. the 
Log of the Mayflower, both suffered imprisonment at 
Boston before they managed to find a way of escape for 
their Puritan brethren. And, seeing that the new Boston 
claims to be ‘‘the hub of the universe,” optimists may 
detect great significance in the generous surrender of what, 
to Bostonians even more than to Great Britain, is a 
precious historical record and antiquarian treasure. 

The little village of Scrooby, on the borders of Lincoln- 
shire and Nottinghamshire, where Brewster lived and 
taught lessons in freedom to Bradford and other brave souls, 
has been denominated ‘‘the cradle of Massachusetts.”’ And 
if so, why not ‘‘ the cradle of the American nation ”’ ? 

The traveller on the Great Northern Railway from 
London may catch a glimpse of the slim white spire of 
Scrooby Church on his left ere he reaches Doncaster. Visitors 
from Massachusetts know it well. There are two shrines that 
the enthusiastic American tourist never misses. One is 
Stratford-on-Avyon; the other, DBrewster’s old Manor 
House at Scrooby, with the neighbouring village of 
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THE LOG OF THE “ MAYFLOWER”: COVER OF THE VOLUME, 
Austerfield, where William Bradford first saw the light. 
There is, indeed, comparatively little left of the structure 
that was familiar to the secret worshippers of Brewster's 
day. One of the few 
old oak beams re- 
maining has already 
been secured by an 
enterprising descend - 
4 ant of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to adorn his 
dwelling across the 
seas, and, bit by 
bit, other memorials 
of the past are find- 
ing their way over 
the Atlantic to keep 
alive the feeling of 
kinship between New 
shia England and the Old. 
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The Norman font 

brewer ny at which Wiliiam 
tof vhaet Bradford was bap- 

mits hear alee tised still occupies 


wae a place in Auster- 
field Church, and the 
parish register con- 
tains Bradford's bap- 
tismal entry, which 
is here reproduced, 
This quaint old edi- 
fice sadly needs re- 
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invited to contribute 
to the fund. So far, 
their response is not 
encouraging, never- 

<samoagnes sacar SS theless the church- 
de f me othe apne?” wardens intend to 
IES > retain the font. As 

the Earl of Crewe 
writes in his appeal 
on behalf of the 
memorial fund, 
Austerfield is 
linked with Scrooby, 
the home of Brewster, 
as a cradle of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; and 
so long as the sailing 
of the Mayflower re- 
mains one of the 
historic cameos upon 
which English and 
American eyes alike 
love to rest, the foot- 
steps of travellers 
will turn towards 
these quiet little 
hamlets in reverence 
for the men who 
embarked on an even 
nobler quest than 
did the fleet of 
Columbus. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO HASLAR HOSPITAL 


The Duke of York last week gave | it proof of 
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no less than one hundred and twenty 

i j the case of the wounded members 

of the Benin Expedition, addressed a few words of 
kindly sympathy to each of the sufferers. The fever 
patients of the expedition were also visited and con- 
gratulated on their general improvement, and at the 
luncheon which wus subsequently served in the medical 
fficers’ mess-room, the two nurses, Sister Keogh and 
Sister Smith, who accompanied the punitive force, were 


present at the express desire of the Duke, who compli- 
mented them on their plucky devotion to their noble 
calling. But the Benin Expedition was not the only 
topic of the day, for the royal visitor spent some time in 
chat with the hospit il pensioners, to whom the Crimea and 
other campaigns of the past were naturally of more interest 
than their country’s most recent ‘little war.” One of 
these veterans gave the Duke much amusement by his 


long-drawn reminiscences of the Battle of Inkerman, 





HASLAR HOSPITAL: INVALIDS AND CONVALESCENTS, 


to realise that for them at least the art world has no more 
distant horizon than that of their own Society. 


It does not seem altogether decent to suggest that 
between such close neighbours as Messrs. ‘looth and 
Mr. McLean the idea of rivalry can exist. ‘This year 
there is so little in common between the two collec- 
tions that no one need fear to pass from one to the other. 
Messrs. ‘Tooth have managed to obtain the best specimens 
of Mr. Walter Llunt’s *‘ Bolting the Otter” and of Herr 
Schreyer’s ‘‘ Crossing the Frontier’ which have yet been 
exhibited. The group of rushing, tumbling hounds in the 
former, and the fagged, half-starved horses cautiously 
stepping on the frozen river, are in their respective ways 
masterpieces of animal-painting. Mr. Holman Ilunt’s 
‘* Dolee Far Niente,” painted as far back as 1866, will 
arouse very different feelings, and may help to explain 
the sudden collapse of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
Mr. Wimperis is well represented by a fine scene on 
Dartmoor, and M. Dagnan-Bouveret by the solitary figure 
of a nun going to Vespers. 








At Mr. McLean’s Gallery the most interesting picture 
is Sir John Gilbert’s (‘ Crabbed Age und Youth,” a bright 
scene full of life and warm colouring, painted with more ; 
than usual care, and at a time when the artist was not 
afraid to linger over his work. Herr Koppay’s portrait of 
the Empress of Russia laden with pearls will be attractive 
to those who can recall the soft face of Princess Alice, 
her mother. Sir E. J. Poynter’s rendering of ‘‘ I1 Dolce Far 
Niente” differs essentially from that of Mr. Holman Hunt, 
but it marks also the exaggeration of another school—that 
of the Neo-Classicists—which has not yet passed away, 
and finds supporters in Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. God- 


ward, and many who may be placed between them. Herr ; 
Weiland and Herr Neuhays give us very different ideas of 2 
the lowly dwellings of the poor in Germany and Holland, 
and while the former seems to admire ugly but useful 4 


furniture, the latter, more realistic, suggests that bare 
walls are more truthful surroundings of the fisherman. 





Dep.-Inspec.-Gen. Buls‘er. Iuspec.-Gen. Turnbull. Duke of York. Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon. Sir James Dick. Dep.-Inspec.-Gen. Coppinger. 
THE DUKE OF YORK AT HASLAR HOSPITAL, 
and by his genial patronage of the royal visitor, whom 


he patted on the back, remarking that he would like to 
fight it all over again. 








ART NOTES. 

ithe Jubilee of the Society of British Artists was marked, 
with due regard to our national habits, by a dinner, at 
which the President, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, delivered a com- 
memorative address. He traced briefly the course, not 
always a smooth one, of the Society, founded in 1823 as a 
protest against the exclusiveness of the Royal Academy. 
‘The Academicians at once declared war against the British 
Artists, and the latter retaliated by inflicting a fine of £100 
upon any of its members seceding to the Academy, Two of 
them did secede—David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield— 
and paid their fines; but the folly of this policy was in time 
recognised ; and the British Artists having, in 1847, been 
incorporated by Royal Charter, it was useless for the Royal 
Academy to affect further exclusiveness. In a Jubilee 
year we look for something distinctive, but the visitor 
to the present exhibition will find little that is not 
commonplace. There are some works which break the 
gous dead level of mediocrity, and these are mostly 
y men whose work each year shows signs of steady, 
if not of rapid progress. Mr. Montague Smyth’s Dutch 
and Sussex landscapes, Mr. Edwin Tindall's coast effects 
near Whitby, Mr. J. M. MacIntosh’s studies in poetic 
torals, and Mr. Arthur Ryle’s conscientious transcripts 

of Sutherlandshire scenery—of which ‘‘ The Inland Fjord” 
(161) is the most interesting—are from artists of whose 
uture career one can speak with more than usual confidence. 
There are others whose names have been longer associated 
with the exhibitions in these galleries, and whose dexterity 
in brush-handling may be greater; but they seem to have 
reached « point beyond which no progress is possible, and HASLAR HOSPITAL: VETERAN INMATES. 


From Photogr -phs by Russell and Sons, PB iz:r Street. 
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No Voice, however feeble, lifted up for Truth, ever dies. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF GREATION—CHANGE 


THE ENGLISH RACE. 
OUR ‘BEGINNINGS —The Mixture of Races. From Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Sea-Kings, &e,, &., &e. 


THE ‘GO’ 
WHICH THEY HAVE TRANSMITTED 
TO Us— 


The National Vis— This it is which made Old 
Angle-land a Glorious Heritage! a Greatness 
Unparalleled in the History of Great Empires! 
“A Speck in the Northern Ocean, with rocky 
coast, an Ungenial Climate, and soil searcely 
fruitful. This was the natural patrimony which 
descended to the English Race—an Inheritance 
that would have been little worth but for the 
Inestimable Moral Gift that accompanied it. Yes! 
From Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans—from 
some or all of them—has come down, with the 


SOUTH AFRICA (TRANSVAAL), 


IMPERIAL PATRIOTISM. 
THE BRITISH FLAG! 


“Let it be our task to keep alive the Torch of 
Imperial Patriotism, to keep all the affection and 
the confidence of our kinsmen across the seas, that so 
in every vicissitude of fortune the British Empire may 
present an unbroken front to all her Foes, and may 
carry on even to distant ages the glorious traditions of 
the British Flag. . . . It was my only ambition, when I 
took the office to which the Queen appointed me, that I 
might during its term be able to do something to render 
more close the bonds of union between the Colonies 
and ourselves, because I have Faith that upon this 
Alliance between the Nations of the British 





English Nationality, a Talisman that could command . > ‘ " 
B eee. saat aay : Race the future of this Country and Empire 


Sunshine, and Plenty, and Empire, and Fame. must entirely depend.”—CuamBerrain, 
The ‘GO’ which they transmitted to us-——the 
National Vis-—this it is which made Old Angle-land ** Who that knows the thoughts and feelings of our 
a Glorious Heritage! Of this we have had a Race to-day can doubt that this imagination is deeply 
portion above our brethren—good measure running 
over. Through this Island-Mother has stretched 


out her arms till they have encircled the 


impressed with the Greatness of our Empire, of its 
burdens, and of its glories. . . . It brings home to us 
many lessons, some of which we might be tempted to for- 
get without it, amongst them the Great Lesson that the 
Earth. . . . Britain — without her Energy and Reign of Justice in this World cannot be secured 
without the Resolute Will and Strong Arm.”— 
TIMEs. 


Enterprise—what would she be in Europe? ”’— 





Biackwoop’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


A COMMON-SENSE MORAL—Why should South Africa (the Transvaal) not have a Mixture of Races? It is the Only True 
Foundation of Her Future Greatness. Why all this Toil and Strife? There is Room Enough for All! 


OH, WORLD! 


W A i ] OH, MEN! WHAT ARE YE, AND OUR BEST DESIGNS, 
© © AMD SLAY AS IP DEATH EAD BUT THIS ONE GATEY-Prome 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—HONESTY OF PURPOSE—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


What Higher Aim can Man Attain than Conquest over Human Pain ? 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


“T tell you what is ten times, and TEN THOUSAND TIMES, more terrible than War—Outraged Nature. She kills and kills, and is never tired 
of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that Nature is only conquered by obeying her... . Man has his courte- 
sies of War; he spares the woman and the child. But Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. She 
spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity; for some awful but most good reason she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes 
the sleeping child, with as little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Ah, would to God that 
some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of preventable suffering, the mass of preventable agony of 
mind and body, which exists in England year after year.”—Krnostey. 


HOW MUCH LONGER MUST THE CAUSES OF THIS STARTLING ARRAY OF PREVENTABLE DEATHS CONTINUE UNCHECKED? 
FOR YVYounGe AND OLD. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus 
preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—in HOT or FOREIGN CLIMATES it is Invaluable ; it relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, the groundwork 
of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood, and produces the most disastrous consequences. It allays nervous excitement, 
and restores the nervous system to its proper condition by natural means. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, too Rich Food, 
Alcoholic Drinks, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Bile Poison, Gout Poison, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c.—Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is pleasant, soothing, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, 
and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

DUTY !—Read pamphlet on “ Duty,” given with each bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ showing how to stamp out disease and premature death by natural means. There 
is no doubt that where ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in innumerable instances prevented a SERIOUS ILLNESS. Its 
effect on any disordered or feverish condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION —Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed upon by a Worthless Imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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DRESS. 

First let m« ’ the wants of others, and suggest to my 
T nd Ll 1@ shi uld k he I popun 
P Sass lesir d have a bodice made of embroidered 
5 t) l yoke Poplin should not appear on 
t S ht have a touch of colour at the belt and 
t A good si for straw bonnets and flowers 
f Oxford Str [ don't think rep is 
ica i lady t! ter lor sumuinet 
ude in « l rt vorn with shirts. A 

Norfolk t wit | vould pr bly suit ‘‘A Fidget 
\ we ls Ll y be worn w i sailor hat of the 
script | 1 rea r? I cannot guarantee 
the exact moment iti inswers appeal print. Then to 
supply the needs of ‘‘ Mrs. G. D.,”’ or, at least, to tell her it is 
pe to d », as I do not provide paper patterns of 
y desig nd to make the same observation to ‘‘ Miss 
R while I mention to them both that there are many 
estal ents devoted to paper patterns, such as Butterick’s, 
Marie Schild’s, Weldon’s, and half-a-dozen others, to whom 
application should be made fo such luxunes. And then 
to g details of that charming evening dress sketched 
this page, made of the finest of silk muslin. It is 
mounted over silk and trimmed with three flounces of 


kilted muslin edged with lace, soft folds of the muslin 


hang in pleats over the shoulders, frills of lace surmount- 
bodice is trimmed 


the rucked muslin sleeves, while the 


ing 
with insertions of the lace, the centre of the décolletage 
being adorned with a bunch of pink roses, and round the 
waist is a sash of pale-blue crépe de chine. 

The pale blue crépe-de-chine sash is at the moment 
very much in demand for muslin dresses, and for young 
girls or very slim figures it is particularly desirable. 1 


have seen an Empire dress of white net fringed with pink 
sash of pale-blue crépe de chine tied 
excellent effect. The pink roses 
should be an invariable ac ompanimnent to the pale-blue 
crépe-de-chine sash. Sashes, on the whole, are bound to 
have a great measure of attention bestowed upon them this 
year if we fulfil our proposed programme of devotion at the 
shrine of St. Mousseline. Chiné nbbon with a white ground 
with pink rosebuds and blue forget-me-nots upon its 
surface makes a delightful sash, either under its simplest 
aspect or with tiny little frills of white chiffon bordering 
the ends, which should be kept in round shape. Sashes 
also may be made with great success and small expenditure 
of chiffon —a whole width of chiffon with the ends tucked 
would make a good sash, and not an extravagant one. 


with a broad 
under the bust, with 


roses, 


The flounced skirt becomes each day a more apparent 
fact, but, as I have previously obs rved, the flounces are 













7 


A PRETTY WALKING DRESS. 


usually put on low in front, and graduated somewhat 
higher at the back, thereby giving a length of figure to 
those of stunted stature—if such there still be in this 
world of tall women. Skirts which do not bear flounces 
are invariably trimmed in some way or the other. A pretty 
and effective style of decoration appears on that walking 
dress sketched. ‘This is in satin nt ym, machine-stitched, 
just below the hips round the back, while it separates 
jn double rows in the front, each side of the seams. 
The bodice, of the bolero description, may be allowed 
to oxpress its own details without any help, save a 
line to say that the front is of kilted white crépe de chine, 
and the belt round the waist of black satin. Made in dark 


blue serge, this would be a most useful dress, or the same 
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style might be suited for a more fanciful costume in light 


fawn colour with white satin trimmings, fawn colour and 
white being much used nowadays, or, at least, much 
bought. Unhappily, the weather precludes the possibility 


of any such light colours, and many and many is the spring 
costume wasting its the desert air of the 
wardrobe, yearning for some spring to justify its appear- 
ance in p iblic. 


sweetness on 


I believe I promised some weeks ago to dilate on the 
charms of muslin collars and cuffs. These appear under a 
thousand and one aspects, and perhaps the 
most successful is the collar cut into tabs, 
hemmed and machine stitched; beneath 
this can be worn the ribbon stock, which 
we continue to adore with much fidelity, or 
the ordinary collar-band will serve its pur- 


pose ; or, again, the plaid scarf tied in the 
front into a short bow with aggressive 
ends Most of the new stocks are made of 


plaid silk, and these are, according to the 
latest edict of fashion, tied into a short 
sailor-knot after they have passed through 
the buttonhole at the back and 
It is extraordinary what an effect a little 
detail of this kind will exercise upon a 
costume. A very ordinary alpaca dress, 
with a bodice which pouched at the back 
and front and was trimmed with horizontal 
lines of black velvet ribbon, I met only 
yesterday looking quite attractive under 
the influence of a white linen collar and 
plaid necktie tied into a sailor-knot, and a 


ere yssed, 


toque of black straw decked with weird- 
looking wings in green and blue and 
violet and a scarf of black chiffon. Many 


of the models in coats and dresses show a 
Medici collar, this being, of course, en- 
couraged by the popularity of the coiffure 
on the top of the head. Other very attrac- 
tive collars suited to our modish needs are 
battlemented and frilled inside with lace 
and lisse. 


But the loudest ery of fashion is un- 
doubtedly for braiding. There is scarcely 
a walking costume worthy of being admired 
which boasts not braid in some form or the 
other—narrow or wide, straight or curled, 
in continuous rows, or in broken lines; 
while the boleros and Eton coats, and even 
the jackets which reach to the hips, are 
entirely covered with traceries of braid. 
The combination of ribbon velvet with 
braid, which I think I have alluded to before, is new 
and effective, and the only trimming which tries to 
seriously rival braid for ordinary every-day wear is the 
inch-wide silken fringe in which our grandmothers were 


wont to delight. This on a black glacé dress looks 
quaintly old-fashioned, while it is really the latest 


novelty, and grey cashmere dresses are to be admired 
when trimmed with fringe to match. Fringes may, 
however, not be written down amongst the revival of the 
fittest, for they are not really decorative, they gather the 
dust of ages with singular avidity, and they cannot be 
credited with the charm of cheapness.—PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

It will be remembered that when the County Councils first 
came into existence it was supposed that women had the 
right to be elected as well as to vote for members, and 
that accordingly the electors of London chose three lady 
members. One of the men whom these ladies 
had defeated at the polls, however, petitioned 
the courts of law to declare that the electors 
were not entitled to prefer the services of 
women representatives, and so it was declared 
accordingly. The regret caused by this exclu- 
sion was general, for the three lady members 
actually sitting for nearly a couple of years 
had won the public gratitude by their dis- 
charge of specially womanly duties on the 
Council, such as supervising the carrying out 
of the Infants’ Life Protection Act, arrang- 
ing for the female patients at the great 
County Lunatic Asylum, and watching 
over reformatory schools. So impressed were 
the other members of the Council with 
the value of the services in these and similar 
matters of Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin, and Miss Cons, that a formal petition 
to Parliament from the Council has been 
passed and sent up on various occasions ; 
and that an Act to enable women to sit has 
not been passed shows how difficult it is to 
get any changes not demanded by large bodies 
of electors through Parliament. Mr. Bous- 
field has introduced the enabling Bill this 
session, but it has little chance of getting a 
hearing, having fallen into a bad place in the 
ballot. However, Mr. Boulnois, not content 
with that, and desiring to do himself the 
justice of recording his private opinion on 
the matter, has given notice to move the Bill’s rejection 
if it should come on. 


It is satisfactory that eleven lady guardians have been 
accepted in Irish parishes. Only a short time ago the 
election to the boards of guardians in Ireland was a mere 
party political matter, and as a result the condition of 
Trish workhouses is notoriously below the level of the 
rest of the United Kingdom. The election of ladies goes 
to show that these boards are now to be allowed to fulfil 
their proper functions of caring for the inevitable paupers 
and guarding the ratepayers from imposition, and that they 
have ceased to be the battle-field of political party. 


Quite a revolution for Indian women, one that will 
make them very miserable at the moment, no doubt, but 
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that may possibly eventually be of immense benefit to 


them, is the decision of the Government to insist on the 
forcible removal of all the plague-stricken who cannot 
be effectively isolated at home to the public wards of 
one of the various hospitals. This is arranged for by 
a new law, called ‘‘The Epidemic Diseases Act,” that 
was hurriedly passed last month, and is already being 
enforced. Some of the native members of the Legislative 
Council raised protests against so startling an inno- 
vation, one opposed to both Hindoo and Mohammedan 
religious and social prejudices alike. But the Lieutenant- 


DRESS. 


A SILK MUSLIN EVENING 
Governor of Bengal tersely replied that, ‘‘ We cannot allow 
a whole town to run the risk of plague infection merely 
because the source of that infection happens to he a 
woman.” It is, of course, promised that they shall be 
attended to by lady doctors, and that, as far as possible, 
female nurses of the creed of the sufferers will be employed. 
But the fact remains unaltered that, for the first time, a 
Ewopean Government is going forcibly to invade the 
zenana, to take the high-caste woman away from her 
family, in order, it is true, to nurse her and help her in 
suffering, but also to carry her out of those limitations 
so foolish, so undesirable in essence, and yet so cherished 
by the penned-in women themselves as an essential element 
of their religious feeling and their modesty. 


If this can be done in the plague-time, will it break 
down for ever the seclusion customs of the high-caste 
women, or will it only induce hatred for the Government 
in the native mind, and will the old state of affairs come 
about again as before, once the action of the law is over ? 
This cannot be foretold, but it is quite certain that the 
women so treated now, poor things, will be extremely 
miserable about it. So powerful are the prejudices fostered 
by education and by the particular Mrs. Grundy (especially 
when dressed in priestly garb) of each nation, that it is 
beyond a doubt that the unhappy women of India them- 
selves are the first to object to any attempt to better their 
lot. It is universal testimony that the male reformers 
who plead for better education for the Indian women, for 
proper care for them in sickness, for the abolition of child- 
marriage, for the permission of re-marriage to widows, or 
else for their employment as ordinary human beings, and 
for the abrogation of the cruel customs of head-shaving, 
weekly fastings, and exclusion from society that now 
obtain for widows, meet more opposition to these reforms 
from the women of their own families than they do from 
any men. It must be, truly, very hard for men, however 
generous, to strive for the greater freedom and happiness 
of women who themselves throw cold water -on the zeal 
and belittle the efforts of their champions. 


We give an Illustration of a new registered design for 
a watch-bracelet for ladies who enjoy cycling or yachting, 
which J. W. Benson, of 25, Old Bond Street, W.; is intro- 
ducing for the special use of such ladies. As the Illustration 
shows, there are a watch and day and night compass side 





by side, mounted on a curb-chain bracelet. The ‘‘Jumelle” 
bracelet is likely to prove a great favourite with lady 
cyclists during the coming season. It is also made in 
combinations of watch and aneroid barometer, and watch 
and compass and calendar, as well as the combination shown 
in the Illustration. F. F.-M. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Estate duty has been paid on £513,833 15s. under the will 
an d SIX ¢ oy ils of Mr. J imes Kershaw, of Le lamere Pla 2, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinner, who died on Jan. 27 
last. The tostaken appoints Richard Hobson, of Brom- 
borough, Cheshire, Harry Clegg, of Plas Llanfair, Angle- 
sey, and Sir Owen Roberts, of 48, Westbourne Terrace, his 
executors and trustees, who have all proved. Subject to 
some pecuniary and specific legacies to the manager, 
cashier, and book-keeper at his mill, and to his domestic 
servants, and donations to the Vicar and churchwardens of 
St. Peter's Church, Ashton-under-Lyne, and to the Rector 
of the Parish Church at Abergele, the testator devises and 
Lbequeaths the whole of his real and personal estate, in 
trust, for his nieces, Lady Roberts, Mrs. Hobson, and 
Miss Chadwick, and the children of his deceased niece, 
Mrs. Clegg. 

The will (dated Oct. 4, 1894) of Mr. Alfred Turner, 
J.P., of Sandtield Park, West Derby, Liverpool, who 
died on Dec. 30, was proved on March 26 by Alfred 
Morrison Turner and Edward Cadogan Turner, the sons 
and executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£137,332. The testator gives all his shares in the Sankey 
Sugar Company to his son Edward Cadogan Turner, but 
charged with the payment of £200 per annum to his sister- 
in-law, Isabella Thompson, during her life; £8000 to 
his daughter Kate Morrison; £11,000 to his daughter 
Clara Mary Turner, and, should she be unmarried at 

2i B to B 6th (ch) the time of his decease, such household furniture, plate, 
Kt to R it t to Kh sq B takes R ete., as she may select; £6500 each to his daughters 
on ene oF chase fe een th soceiei Nad aidan Emily Isabel Seton, Maria C. Noble, and Edith Bright ; 
; a te ans |S th (ch oe and he also gives to each of his said daughters 500 
ster he | = ne fai shares in the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company; £500 
10. B to K fed Kt to B ard ; Q to R 8th (ch to his niece Mary ; £100 each to his brothers; £100 
11. Pto K R 3rd K KttoK 2nd | 32: & wnt B to Kt 7th ; to the Rev. James Turner; and £100 each to three of his 
lz. Kt to B 3rd Castles is K ta o ~ : — grandchildren. The residue of his real and personal estate 


13. Q to Q 2nd 5. Kt to Kt 3rd Q to B 5th he leaves to his two sons in equal shares. 
Having in view B to Ki 6th, forcing ar 
t ‘ . Threa‘ening n nate by Qto $ Sth, . . , + - > oe ail ~ 
aut exchung - ed Ganloaet mannii the Maan anamel The will (dated Noy. 19, 1896) of Sir Thomas Spencer 
v P to K Kt 4th Peak ith want Se = oe Wells, Dart., of Golder’s Hill, North End, Hampstead, 
15. Kt to K 2nd Is to Q 2nd . P to B 3rd Q takes Kt who died on Jan. 31, was proved on March 30 by Miss 
“ 1 > > +} . . ° , 2 : 
B. Castles (QR) =P to Q 4th . K to B 2nd Q to Q 6th Theodosia Mary Wells, the daughter, Sir Arthur Spencer 
QR to Kt sq P takes I 38. Q takes Q B takes Q ~ . . : “wher 
B takes P Q to B 2nd 9. B takes P R to QB sq Wells, the son, and John Castleman Swinburne Hanham, 
Ete Gate K R to Q sq 10. B to R 5th R to B 7th (ch) the son-in-law, the executors, the value of the personal 
tto B 4t sri obs ah . 
Lae pst 7 i - fof poy +g | estate amounting to £52,779. The testator bequeaths his 
takes Kt, but a little maventones ariees | 48. K to B ord P mates portrait by Lehmann in the robes of President of the 
—_— College to the Royal College of Surgeons of England, free 
The Universities paid their usual visit to the Metropolis during the past from legacy duty; his plate having presentation inscrip- 
week ina combined trial of their strength with various clubs before the . < - } 7. id : . 7 P ee 5 | . ~ his —_ I 
final encounter between themselves, On Friday, the 2nd inst., the skill of tions to his said son; ant 1 empowers 118 trustees to 
the allies, however, was directed against each other, with the result that divide the whole or any part of his jewellery, furniture, 
the twenty-fifth match he tween the U niversities proved a victory for Oxford the remainder of his plate, wines, consumable stores, 
with the following score: Oxford, 4; Cambridge, 3. J : p 
Aste articles of personal, domestic, and household use or 
, 7 , ornament, horses, carriages, etc., among his children in 
Che Bishop of London ha is given Bishop wong a forma equal shares; any of these things not so divided are to be 
commission as assistant Bis shop of the diocese to perform sold, and the proceeds to go with his residuary estate. 
all episcopal acts when required. The residue of his real and personal property he leaves to, 
The Bishop of Marlborough is back from the South in or upon trust for, all his children; the share of his son 
WHITE. improved health. The Archbishop of York is in Russia. Arthur Spencer to be three times as much as the share of 
The Bishop of Dover is in Switzerland. any other child, and the £5000 he covenanted to pay to the 
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White to play, and mate in three mover 


THE MANUFACTURING 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Roms: L12, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (serssticccnsany.) 
SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIK DInkor AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, aAVING PURCHASERS. FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT, 


The Company's 
Spoons and Forks stand 
Unrivalled for E'egance 

and Durability. 


The Largest and 
Finest Stock in the Worl! of 


be SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & CUTLERY. 
Dest Electro-Plated Revolving Dish, with Hot Water An Inspection Invited. a 
Division and Pierved Drainer, 24. a Rest Electro-Plated Hash-Dish, with Hot Water 
Division, Stand, and Lamp, £5 ; Solid Silver, £15. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Goods forwarded on approval. 
‘ ; ee ee ae a wad COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, JM GCOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST.,W. Ty 112, REGENT ST., W 


Candelabra for Five Height, 193 in. 
Lights, convertible to Solid Silver, 
— i if £40 per Pair. 


Desire Deis Electro-Plated Fish-Eating Knives and Forks, with Plain Biades — Z =v 1 Twelve Pairs best Electro-Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, with Plain Blades 
Mee ‘hited 7 = = = > and Finest Quality Oval Pearl Handles, fitted in —.. Oak Case, £5 158.; 


Finest Quality my Iv Handles, fitted in Polished Oak Case, £4 10s. ; i : - : 
F nee 4 Dozen Pairs, without Case, £3 158. ¢ . = j per Dozen Puirs, without Case 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST, LONDON W. (out oo.) 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE LTD. [A. B. SAVORY & const Tae 4 Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS, — 


ELLIMAN’ S ELIMINATES PAIN. 


THE 1 ILLUSTRATE D LONDON NEWS 











Bee ELIMINATES PAIN. 


ELLIMAN’S | 


ELeman's 84d. 
4 
;eLLDIaN’s 84d. 
4 
|4 U MA N poh [{LLIMAN’s 84d. 
4 
” ELLoan's A NEW SIZE. 
. 4 
Sf jy BH: iit y JcLLDIAN’s 84d. 
“en Te rK ip mars | 84d. 
af a We ce ot wae }yLEEMAN s 84d. 
x > “2 
: “ FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


E LLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN. 
4 


kK LLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN. 
yi . 


ELLIMAN’S 


BLE™an’s “NoT 
eLE™MaAn's “NOT 
JELEIMAN’S “NOT: 
JLEIMAN's "NOT 
EEAN's | ° ‘NOT a PENNY the 
ELaIaAn’s “Not a PENNY the 


YLLIMAN’S “T was called in a great hurry to a 
E LLIMAN’S family where the mother had administered 


Elliman’s in error for an emulsion to four 
1 sLIMAN’S children of ages from one-and-a-half to 
| we ven years old; the next morning the 
KE sLIMAN’ ad fx, 
4 


victims were not a penny the worse.— 
-R.C.8., Oct. 28, 1896.’ 
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a PENNY the 
a PENNY the 
a PENNY the 
a PENNY the 


WORSE.” 
WORSE.” 
WORSE.” 
WORSE.” 
WORSE.” 
WORSE.” 





EMBROCATION. 


Rheumatic Pains, Senin fguaien, Bruises, Shght Cuts 
in Healthy Persons, Sore Throat from Cold, Chest Colds, 
Neuralgia from Cold, Chilblains before Broken, Corns when 
Painful, Tired Feet, Stiffness from Severe Exercise, &c., are 
wad all relieved by # prompt and free use of Elliman's 

niversal Embrocation. 











FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 
FeLLMAN’s UNIVERSAL EMBROOATION. 
4 - 


Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. Jars, 11s., 22s. 
Jars sold direct only for P.O. 






Prepared only by 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


Meiiaee hey! 50 ,/ 





NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELL| MAN’S For SPRAINS and 


CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, 
BRUISES AND CUTS, BROKEN KNEES, SORE 
SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS. SORE BACKS, 
SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, &c. 


ee POY AL 


Dovdsecht, South Africa, writes : 
quite useless, but after using only three of your bottles they 


V “yw 





*T have two horses which were 
have now quite recovered.—Sept. 14, 1806.” 
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bDOoGS. 


HORSES. CATTLE. 
BIRDS . 


Bottles, 1s., 2s., 24. 6d., 38. 6d. Jars, 10s. 64., 20s. 


EMBROCATION 


epared only by 


‘J(FORACHESSPAINS ¢ 





Pre , 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 











ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL 
EMBROCATION 
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“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 


YEAR®YYEAR 1647 12 1897 INCREASING eal 
apn *Ellima sEmbrocation 
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All Orders 


must be accompn- 
nied by remittance, 
but apy purchase 
not approved will 
be exchanged, or 
if preferred the 
amount paid 
refunded. 


ETON 
For 9 to 10 years. 
Suit, complete 
Jacket & Vest, 
Rising 1/0 each year over 9 years. 
Trousers, fit any age, 


» marriage —— of hi 


SUIT. 


- 22/6 
16/11 22/6 


daughter, Mrs. 
set off ag st her share. 

g. 9, 1894) of Mr. Richard Rous 

Ilo Roehampton, and formerly 

Wi ~ iienies who died on Feb. 28, 

27 by the Rev. Henry Nicholson 

eutenant-Colonel Alexander Georg: 

the value of the personal estat 

stator bequeaths eleven new shares 

iny and £500 each to the children 

e Peard, Lucy Lewis, and Laura 

w River Shares and £500 each 

el Alexander George Anson and his 

{500 to Ernest Anson; £500 to the 

ll ml £500 and the income of 

River Company to 

nd at her decease the 

L100 « ich to the 

ind other legacies.. The 

| s to his three 

ind Jaquetta 


eb, 8, 1892) of Mr. 
y Leas, Folkestone, 
im View, Lowestoft, 
March 26 by Mrs. 
“lward Merewether Bovill, the son- 


Walter Farquhar 
and 104 I irle y 


WwW ho died on 


Our Boys’ Clothing 


does not shrink, fade, 
or come unsewn, and 
the fit is all that can be 
desired, 


All Parcels. . 
sent, Carriage Paid 
within the United 
Kingdom. 


29/6 For 5 to 11 years. 


_ ‘il 6/11 8/11 10/9 


Martha Anne 


KENSINGTON SUIT. 


Tweeds and Serges, 
10/9 12/11 16/11 21/0 


— 1/0 each year over 6 years, 


ILLUS 


and James 


THE 


in-law 


of the personal estate amounting to £30,342. 
ch to -his executors 


L100 e 
effects to his wife ; 
Lieutenant- ‘olonel 
Hughes. The 
leaves, upon trust, 
upon further trusts 


Essex Villas, 
Berks, 


of 19, 
Bracknell, 
March 


£24,154. 

The will 
Feb. 6, 1896), of Dr. 
Windsor, for forty-five 
Ilousehold at Windsor, 
proved on March 24-by 
Osborne 
the personal estate being 


his real and personal estate 
marriage settlement to his oars unmarried daughters, Mary 
Maria 
ind Margaret Isabella Eilison, in équal shares, his 
other children having been already provided for. 


Henrietta IEllison, 


Ellison, : 


» School Cuifils - 


A Speeial - - 


- Feature, 


Fashionable Tweeds 





foaae Walton & Co 


STRATED 


Alfred Rhodes, the executors, 


; his household furniture and 
£650 to the daughters of his brother, 
Larkins; 
residue of his real 
for his wife 
for his daughter, Mrs. 
Thomson Bovill, her husband and children. 
The will (dated Oct. 22, 
Kensington, 
on Teb. 26, 
Raggett, the widow and sole 


1896) of Mr. 


who died 
30 by Mrs. Charlotte 
executrix, the value of the personal estate 
The testator leaves all his 
dated Jan. 3 
James Jillison, of 
years Surgeon to her Majesty’ 


William 
James Ellison, the sons and executors, the value of 
“13, ae The testator leaves all 


Edith 


BOSTON BLOUSE SUIT. 


For 3 to 8 years, 


R-sing 1/- each year over 6 years. 

Blouses only, for Girls or Boys, in Fancy Prints, Plain 
White & Sky Driilsand Dungarees, 2/6 2'41 3/6 3/41 4/6 
Rising 1/- extra each wear over 8 years 
Silk, any, ghede, 8/11, to 7 years. 


ertra each year over. 
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the value ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

He bequeaths BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
Many months ago, when I pg ee reading those capital 
Anne tales about dogs of Mr. St. Loe Strache y in the Spectator, 
I promised myself to cap them by what I considered some 
equally good ones, for the benefit of the readers of this 
column. I had no fear of their growing stale by being 
kept, for to the lover of animals the dog, ‘‘as a reasoning 
being,” is ever welcome, and I am thn dh glad to 
think that the non-lover of animals is in a very sn.all 
minority. Nevertheless, in view of the many subjects that 
claim urgent treatment at the hands of the active journalist 
week by week, the intention had been lost sight of to a 
certain extent, when, a few nights ms it was forcibly 
impressed upon my mind once more by the astounding 
statement uttered within my hearing that the revival of 
the muzzling order in a more cruel shape than heretofore 
i.e., by reason of the wire muzzic instead of the leather one 
‘would make no difference whatever to the feelings of the 
dog itself.” 


and £650 to his niece z 
and personal estate he 
and at her death, 
Mary Ellen 


for life, 


George Raggett, 
and. Warfield Priory, 
was proved on 


amounting to 
property to his wife. 

a codicil (dated 
High Street, 


1886), with 


died on Jan. 31 last, was 
Augustine Ellison and 


I knew the speaker, though not intimately ; suffic iently 
intimately, however, to be aware that he would go a mile 
or so out of his w: iy to get the exact colour and shi ape of a 
certain necktie, that he is a burden to his tailor, and, 
above all, a terror to his bootmaker, in virtue of his being 


il appoints the fun ids of his 


Ellison, Helen Russell 





We go beyond ., 
the mere matter of good cloth 
and strong sewing, and put into 
our garments the novelty of 
design and accuracy of cutting 
that make a Boy’s clothes a 
pleasure a'ike to the wearer as 
well as the purchaser, 


Terms 


Strictly 
Cash with 
order, 


Visitors and , 

. Resident; 
in London are in- 
vited to call and 
inspect our extra 
tasteful Stock cf 
Clothing for smal) 





RINK SUIT Tor 9 to 16 years. 
Jacket and Vest, | Suits all alike. 
Black or Blue. | Tweeds, Cheviots, fergcs, 
9/11 12/11 -16/11 21/0 | &e. 
Rising 1/0 each year cver 9 years Strong and 
Fancy Trousers Serviceab'e. 
Fit any age. | 9/11 12 1 «416/11 = 21/0 
6 1 8 11 10/8 _} Rising 1/0 each yor over 9 years. 


Head D Depst & Lett Order Dept —97=101, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E. 
North Lonicn Branch—442 & 444, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
City Branh—5, 7 & 9, LUDGATE HILL. — Gentlemen's Clothing to Order only. 

@ North of England Bratch— 27;.29 & 31, GRAINGER ST., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


RUGBY UTT. = 
For 9 to 14 years, 
Superior Tweeds & Serges. 
12/11 16/11 21/0 25/9 
Rising 1/0 each year over 9 years. 5/11 


61 si 109 1211 
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THE 


59, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


THE CYCLE For 97 


18 UNDOUBTEDLY AND stromag EDLY TIE 


Champion 
Hill- 
Climber, 


STRENGTH anv RIGIDITY. 


Mr. F. W. SMITH, writing from “ The Hawthorns,” Walkley, Sheffield, March 15, 1£97, says: ** Riding a 
Bamboo is indeed a pleasure os sack the riders of steel machines is unknown.” 





This 
Year’s 
Favourite. 





‘Gq'= ggBENSON'S 


LADY’S 
KEYLESS LEVER. 


Three-quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Jewelled throuchout, Strong 
Keyless Action, with SECONDS DIAL AND GOLD INNER CASE. 
In 18-carat Gold Cases, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engr-ved 
+ or Plain Polished, with Monogram. 
PRICE £10; or in SILVER CASES, £5. 


Selections sent on receipt of Refcrences. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOK (New Edition) of Watches, Rings, 
Jewellery, Clocks, and Plate sent post free on application. 





Ruby or Sanphire and Brilliants, 
sg All Brilliants, £7, £6, 


. Sapphires or Rubies and Brilliant Half-Hoop Rubies or Sapphires and my 
Brilliants, £15. Brilliants, £5 15s. Rings, from £20, Brilliants, £5. ae ess ie & 


J: W. BENSON $Steam Factory: LUDGATE HILL. 


(Suce<+sor to Rundell and Bridge). Also at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and %, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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REG? 


“Yes, Mr. 
and by men in Scotland—but I prefer RIDGE’S FOOD!” 


Dr. Jonnson ((oq.) : 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Boswell, oats are eaten by horses in England, 











Dry you should Buy a 


Gotumtia. 


T is the Standard Bicycle of the World. 


It is fully guaranteed by the greatest house in the bicycle business. 











You will never feel obliged to apologise for it: its name-plate is a certificate 
that you have the best bicycle made. 





| 
| 





You will run no risk. There is no guesswork in the making of Columbias ; 
there will be no guesswork in your buying one. 

There are no untried devices in the 1897 Columbias. 
perfected by at least a year’s use. 


Every detail has been 


The Columbia Bicycle represents the carefully tested work of the highest 
trained corps of mechanical experts and inventors in the world. 


You know that you are getting full value for your money. 


You All materials used in Columbias are ordered to 
specifications, in the same way that~the 
Government orders its materials, and they 
are rigidly tested both chemically and 
physically to see that they conform to the 


requirements. 


are sure of the quality. 


It contains the finest materials to be had, 
regardless of cost. 


You see them everywhere. 


“You know you will be satisfied if you 
buy a Columbia.” 


POPE MFG. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
EUROPEAN HEAD OFFICE: 


MARKT & CO., 25 & 26, SHOE LANE, LONDON, 


The. Columbiz Catalogue tells fully of the details 
of Colunbias, and should be read and preserved by 
every cyclist. Free by post on application, 


DEPOT: 


21, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
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THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


AND ORIENT PWPEARELS (iis) 


THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 
Bod > ‘ 





te hre 











20/- 


As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side by side 
with the Real Pearls. 


FAULKNER'S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 



















Gold, Zis. 


Diamond Stud, 
Gold Mounted, 














8s. each. 
Fine Diamond Finish THE FASHIONABLE 
Others from 8s. PEARL ROPES, 
from 21s. 
Brooch, 
10s. 6d. 





Diamond 
Irooch, 
12s. 


Diamond Bee Brooch, 40s. 
Smaller, 30s. 







Pearl and Diamond 


Pearl and Diamond 
> Pin, 12s. 


in, 7s. 


Diamond Moon, 30s. 





FIVE GOLD 


MEDALS. 


AWARDED 
POST FREEZE. AT ANY PRICE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | obra isan 











ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. LONDON, VV. 


—_—_—— — —_— a — 


“The Queen of Toilet Preparations” 








Has NO EQUAL 


FOR PRESERVING THE SKIN 


From the Effects of FROST,°COLD WINDS, HARD WATER, and Inferior Soaps. 
It Removes & Prevents all Redness, Roughness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., 





KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE 


AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 





‘*‘BEETHAM’S GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER” is perfectly 
Harmless, and may be applied to the Skin of the Tenderest 
Infant. Invaluable for the Toilet and Nursery. 


A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


is ensured by its use. 
Be sure to ask for “ BE ETHAM’sS,” 





| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


the ONLY GE ° es, 18. 
and 2s. 6d. Of all Chemists and Perfumers. M, BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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cursed with tender feet. I have seen this aame man miss 
the @ \ ent of really good I lay I have seen him send 
ifter dish at a dinner-party, becaus 
eighth part of an inch higher 

is the man who 


TATOCALIY Bg 


g dish 


h expressed his 

for it is nothing less—which 
Board of Agriculture for our 
no difference to their feelings, 
‘that they haye none.” 


ild make 
ulded aft 


rwards 


would 
rant inven- 


of running my head 
wall happens to be 
t-front and heart-shaped 
estion, he would probably 
canvas, Barye an 
onze, and Sedaine, the author of 
voir,’’ a mere mawkish sentiment- 
ever heard these for your 
s apt to justify his mdifference to 
great limners of animals by the 
asked by Socrates (was it 
his portrait : ‘‘“Who would 
rieit, see that no one cares 


n was-a liar on 


names, 


s or the 
e when 
had seenl 

ints 


wOK abl your co Ing 











MAPLE & 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


to look at you?” Sedaine, whether as a dramatist or as 
the panegyrist of the dumb ereation, is probably unknown 
to the amateur zoologist; and so is Jesse and Lleine, the 
great biographer of Atta Troll. 

He, the would-be zoologist, professe s to be a practical 
man, and [ was involuntarily thinking of the most practical 
man of his age—namely, l’rederick the Great. ‘* Frederick 
is making his exit on the common terms,” writes Carlyle ; 
urtain rustling down. For most part 

never more than half-unconscious. 

clock above his head struck eleven he asked, 

wk?’ * Kleven,’ answered they. ‘At four,’ 
murmured he, ‘I will rise.’ One of his dogs sat on its 
stool near him ; about midnight he noticed it shivering for 
cold. ‘Throw a quilt over it,’ said or beckoned he; that, 
I think, was his last completely conscious utterance.” 


‘*vou may hear the ¢ 


onsclous, 


Was ult 


But although I would not have quoted either Carlyle 
or Sedaine to the practical man, I am glad 46>igable to 
quote both to my readers. Some of thetnea ds fufti - 
en ntly powerful to have this order of the Boatd “4% 
culture—with d to the wire muzzled onli led, 
When Pajou had finished his bust of Btffon, aine 
sent him the following epistle : ‘From the Anrmals 
of the terrestrial Man Pajou,—We “are much 


obliged to thee. We did not know how to thank thé’ man 
Buffon for having painted us, and thou, with thy angtinct, 


reqa 


globe. 





C 


_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON and PARIS 
The LARGEST and MOST CONVENIENT FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD 


THE “UNIVERSITY” SUITE IN 


i ¢ 


SOLID ANTIQUE CARVED OAK 


The “ UNIVERSITY” Suite in Solid Carved Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs in durable Tapestry or 


Stamped Leather, 16s 9d each, 2 Elbow Chairs to 


match, 26s 9d each; Sideboard, £6 215s Dinner 


Wagon, £2 15s Extending Dining-Table with Patent Screw, £3 12s 6d Overmantel, £3 7s 6d 
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thy chisel, and a biock of stonc, hast reproduced our sen‘i- 
ments and his figure and face. Thou hast conveyed un 
idea of hi. intelligence as perfectly as he hath conveyed an 
idea of ours with his powers of reflection and a quill 
borrowed from one of our comrades. Dost thou know 
that it taketh more than a mere fool to express the gratitude 
of the animals at large?’’ Then came the clinching com- 
phiment: ‘* Both of you ought to have belonged to us; 
thou wouldst have been a lion and he an eagle.”’ 


I wonder whether my amateur zoologist has ever seen 
the portraits of Landseer and of Jadin, whom Arséne 
Houssaye called ‘‘The Michael Angelo of the dog!” I 
have, and if I were a believer in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, I should be inclined to think that in a previous 
life both belonged to our most cherished four-footed friends. 
I need not say that I have no wish to be irreverent, but 1 
am not certain that Toussenel was wrong when he said 
that ‘‘ God created the dog to atone in some way for having 
created man.’ We have ceased to be cruel to human 
beings afflicted with frenzy. We no longer make excur- 
sions to Bedlam as our forefathers did not later than a 
By all means let us endeavour to prevent 
the most terrible of all deaths, both in dogs and h.oman 
beings, but let us apply humane preventives, and the 
wire muzzle is more cruel than anything I know of. I 
perceive, but too late, that I have not told a single story 
of my own. They (the stories) must wait again. 


century ago. 


TWELVE SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS 


FOR THE EXCLUSIVE DISPLAY OF BY FAR 


The Largest & Most Interesting Collection 





OF 


OLD CHIPPENDALE - SHERATON 


HEPPLEWHITE ADAM 
LOUIS XIV XV XVI EMPIRE 
ITALIAN AND 
RENAISSANCE’ FURNITURE 


INCLUDING UNIQUE EXAMPLES OF 


Genuine Satinwood Sheraton Models 


TO BE FOUND IN LONDON 








ALL MARKED AT 


PURELY COMMERCIAL PRICES 





ANTIQUE CARVED 
OAK FURNITURE ENGLISH MAKE 
QUAINT—DURABLE-—INEXPENSIVE 





CARVED OAK FURNITURE 


Specialities for 


Old - Fashioned Country Residences 





ALSO FOR 


Residential Flats 


Illustrations of Carved Oak Furniture Post Free 


MAPLE & CO Lonpon 








Sir JOHN BENNETT, LtTob., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


A] 

oO —In- return for £10 NOTE, 

. free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KBYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
’ LESS 41-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
richiy embiazoned. Free and safe per post. 

bir JOHN. BENNETT (Ltd.); 65; Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 


SILVER 
GOLD 


The CHEAF 


WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


y £5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
. LEVER WATCH. 
Keyless fever, Jowelied chronometer balance, crystal glass. 








WATCHES, from £2. 


A fine j-plate English 
WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damy,and 


Head Office and Works: Coventry. 


& COMPANY. 
LIMITED. 





*S9 "ON ‘ouoygdolox, reuonen 


WENT, 


London Depot: 103, Newgate Street, E.C. 





Telegrams: Excelsior, Coventry. 








£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELL nae a ; 
' ELLERY Ri Liverpool Depot: 10, St. George’s Crescen 
; "¥ : . g ct : th l i by S li * 5 . . 
Jn oak or mahopans. | With Brecker and Shield, Three | “JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. RTT igtewba lene tghy cop eepe | 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. ‘ ' a - 








- : ~ ae 
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FE ASTER HOLIDAY 

4 Special Cheap Tickets will be issued on April 16, 17, and 18 to 
and from London and the Seaside, available for return on any day 
up to and ine cludin 1g Ap ril 21, as per special bills. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 











YAR IS AT EASTER.—SPECIAL CHEAP 
EXCURSION (First and Second Class only), Thursday, 

April 15, by the Special E xpress ad Service, leaving London Bridge 
and Vict ia 0 a.m., and Kens ingt« (Addison Road) 9.30 a.m. 

Excursion Tickets (First, Sec sad. and Third Class) will also be 
issued by Express Night Service, leaving Victoria 9.45 p.m., London 
Bridge 9.55 p.m,, and Kensington Addison Road) 9.20 p.m. or 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
April 14 to 19 inclusive : 

teturning from Paris by 9 p.m. Night Service only on any day 
within 14 days of thedate of issue, Fares, First Class, 30s. 34. ; Second 
Class, 30s. 3d. ; Third « lass, 26s 
QPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS —TO 


‘ BRIGHTON .—Good Friday and Every Sunday First ¢ lass Day 








Tickets from Victoria at 10.45 a.m.and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday Ap rill 16, 17, and 18, to Wednesday, 
April 21 Fares 14s , 88 s 
TO WORTHING.— i Friday and Every Sunday First Class 
Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45a.m. Fare 13s., including Pullman 
Car to Brighton 
Fri lay saturday, and Sunday, April 16, 17, and 18, to Wednesday, 
April 21, Fares, 148., 98. 6d., 7s 
TO HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, AND EAST- 
BOURNE,.—Fast Trains every Week-day 
rom Victoria—9.8 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., 3.26 p.m, (4.50 p.m 
and 5.40 p.m. Eastbourne only), and 9.45 p.m 
‘rom London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., 
5.5 p.m., and 9.55 p.m 
Cheap Tickets, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, April 16, 17, and 
18, to Wednesday, nore 21, by certain Trains only. To Hastings 
or ot tae nards, 18 i3., 8 To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 16s., 
lls 
rO PORTSMOUTH AnD THE ISLE OF WIGIIT.—Saturday, 
I m Victoria p m., Clapham Junction 1.5 p.m., Ken- 





.m., and London Bridge 2.30 p.m 
s only, Tuesday, April 2 
e+ od Friday and Every Sanday Cheap Day 








TO AST be ye 
Tickets from Vic m. Fare las. 6d.. including Pullman Car 
FOR FUI "4 Pr AR T it " LARS of availability of all above Cheap 


Tic kets see Easter P rogramme and Handbills. 


E Xl URSION 





QP ECIAL CHEAP DAY : 
\ GOOD. FRIDAY, EASTER SUNDAY AND MONDAY. 
From London Bridge and Victoria to Brighton, Worthing, 
Midhurst, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Tunbridge Wells, Seaford 
Eastbourne, Bexhill, and Hastings; and on EASTER TUESDAY 


to Brighton and Worthing. 


( 'RYSTAL PALACE. 

GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
ze AINS to the Crystal Palace from London Bridge and New 
ross, also from Victoria, Kensington (Addison Road), Vest 
Br mpton, Chelsea, and Clapham Junction. 


IRANCH BOOKING OFFICES are © now 
open tor the Issue of Tickets to all Stations on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway to the Isle of Wight, Paris, 
and the Continent, &c. :— 
The West-End Booking Offices 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, und Hay *, 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


—FREQUENT DIRECT 


28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, W 
26, Old Bond Street 


The City en, Offices: 6, Arthur Street East, and Hays’, 
» Royal Exchange Buildings. 
s Tourist Offices: Ludgate Circus, 445, West Strand, 





99, Gracechurch Street, 82, Oxford Street, and Euston Road. 
Gaze's Tourist Offices: 142, Strand, and Westbourne Grove 
Jakins’: 6, Camden Road, 99, Leadenhall Street, and 30, 

at, Notting Hill Gate. 

343, Gray’s Inn me ad, and 1a, Pentonville Road. 
The Army and Navy St« ictoria Street, Westminster. 
Civil Service Supply to -clation 136, Queen Victoria Street. 
International side sping Car Co.'s Travel Bureau, H4tel Cecil 
Harrod’s Stores, Brompton Road, and Whiteley's, 151, Queen's 

Road, Bayswater. 

For further particulars see Easter Pro gramme. and Handbills, to 
be had at all Stations, and at any of the above Offi 
(By Order) ALLEN SARLE, Secretary and Ge a Manager. 


aah Al r :p . ‘ ITINENT +a 
VASTER ON THE CONTINENT, via 
4 Harwich and the Hook of Holland, leaving London every 
evening Gon Striving a8 the ae De — 
GERMANY. — Dire Services i 
BELGIUM, BRI SSEL 3, the ARDE NNE “4 ‘&e. . 
(Sundays excepted). 

THROUGH SE RVICE from Scotland. the Ne an rn and Midland 
Counties, vid Lincoln or Peterborough and Marc 
HAMBURG by GS. Company's fast 

* Peregrine’ and ‘‘ Seamew”’ from Harwich, April 15 and 17. 
Particulars at the American Rendezvous, 2, Cockspur Street, 
8.W.; or of the Continental M wager, LAvorpoot Street Station, E.0: 


—MrPran Ratewa me 
EASTER EXCURSIONS 


From LONDON (8st. Panc ras and ( ity and Suburban Stations). 
NI 


Silver 





vid Antwerp daily 





paseenger steamers 











YD 


Tuesday, Wednesday. and Thursday, April 13, 14, and 15, to various 
parts of Ireland (limit 16 days) as announced in Special Bi 

4 EX( URSION, 

al Towns and Holiday Resorts in the 
LANG ARHIL EK, YORKSHIKE, the L ane 
NORTH-EAST COAST (for 5 or 6 days). 
SLE OF MAN) for 10 days; also to ALL P. 

‘OF SCOTL AND (for 4, 8, or 16 days), 









DOUGL AS ( RTS 


LOCAL EXCURSIONS. 
Easter Monday, April 19, to ST. ALBANS, HARPENDEN, and 
LUTON (Day Trips), leaving St. Pancras at 10.10 a.m. 


sOU THEND- ON-SEA. Tickets will be 
Special Bills. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 
will be issued on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, pei 15, 16, and 
17 from London (St. Pancras) to the PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY and 
PLEASURE RESORTS in the Peak District of Derbyshire, York- 
shire, and the North-East Coast, availabe fo vd turn on any day up 
to and inc puting Tuesday, April 20, except day of iss 

yEON HANDBIL L 8, P ROGRAMMES of WEEK- 
END EXC U RSIONS, and other EASTER NOTICES may be had on 
application to Me SHiott, Midland Railway, St. Pancras Station, 
at any of the Company's Receiving Offices, or Thomas Cook and 
Son's Agencies. Georce H, Turner; General Manager. 
Derby, April, , 1897. 


7 EW ZE. ALA} ND, AUSTRALIA, 
HONOLULU, FIJI.— ‘snedinn~Australian Line Steamers, 
fastest and finest running from American Continent tu Austral- 
asia, leave Vancouver monthly. For berths, inclusive through 
tickets from Europe vid Montreal or New York and world-famed 
scenery of Canadian Pacific Railw » apply C. P. R. Co., 67 and 68, 
King William Street, London Bridge; or 30, Cockspur Street, Tra- 
Saigar Square. J. Hopparr, Managing Owner, 22, Hillier Btre iter Street, ot, HO. Cc. 


Cheap Day issued as per 















nt COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


SIT AREA, 3912 tons register, and 





For PALERMO, SYRACUSE, VENICE, CATTARO, MALTA, 
PHILIPPEVILLE, ALGIERS, and LISBON. Leaving NAPLES 
1 16. Passen; ers can leave London April 14. Returning to 
London May 17. 

For LISBON, TANGIER, AJACCIO, PALERMO, 
CATTARO, CORFU, MALTA, and GIBRALTAR. 
London April 21. Returning May ‘ 
String Band, Electric Light, Hot « C 7 1 Baths, High-Class Cuisine, 





VENICE, 
Leaving 









s F. Green & Head Offices, 
Managers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, “and Co. Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, ; or to the West-End Branch’ Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 
UNBRIDGE .WELLS.. (Within an Hour of London.) 
W ELLINGTON HOTEL,- MOUNT 
EPHRAIM. — Unsurpassed for position, climate, and 
scenery. Every modern er Suites of rooms. High- 


class cooking. 


Fine cellar. ARP 
Manageress, Mr. and Mrs. BOS’ 
St. Leonards). 


HOTE Bees GUIDE (Tariffs free). 
RUBLISHED BY FF. TENNANT PAIN, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


YANNES. —Gad. HOTEL du Pl AVILLON 

/ This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. (456) 


Cu LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half_a century).— Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 7: Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and ae oa styles. He eraldic Seal Engravi ing. 
UMIN ATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUY 
Pro a. post free.—23, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


(‘RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 


/ GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper aud Square Court 


y for Tariff.— Manager and 
(late Royal Sussex Hotel, 




















Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
or Address. 
18 carat, 


T. CULLE 






No charge for engraving steel die. 
from 42s. isi 


‘ef. 
LETON, ». Creabourn Street, London, W.C. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and S'lver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
Tivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
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PETER ROBINSON’S 
EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND GALLERIES 


are now fully equipped with 


ALL THE NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SEASON. 


Mantles, Costumes, Blouses, Millinery, Tea-Gowns, 
Lingerie, Silks, Dress Fabrics, Trimmings, Lace, &. 


HIGHEST CLASS GOODS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, | 


flags 


OXFORD ST. and RECENT ST. 















































“STRONGEST AND BEST.” 


—Health. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., lecturing on 
Foods, says: ‘‘ The chief text in the Gospel of Nutrition 
is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods at all, while 
Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet.” Than 
FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, no better 
Food product of this nature can be obtained or used. 








Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, a delicious combination 
of FRY’S PURE COCOA and EXTRACT OF MALT (Allen 
and Hanbury’s). ‘“ Its. Dietetic and Digestive value is beyond 


‘dispute.”—Lancet. 





OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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EASTERN RAILWAY. 


QOUTH 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


CTIEAP DAY EXCURSIONS 


GOOD FRIDAY EASTER MONDAY 


Charing Cross, 








Waterloo, Cannon | ——— 

Street, Landon Return Retaru 
ridge and New Train ares Train Fares 

Cross to trd Clase trd Class 
a.m » a am 1 

TUN. WELI aa +o a» 40 
HASTINGS 8 28 40 & 5 06 
ASHFORD 7 ; 0 717 3 6 
( Yt hesepabbedy 7 4 0 7 «0 5 0 
DEA 7 = 4 0 7” 5 0 
Ww ART K 7 @ 40 7” 5 0 
RAMSGATE 7 4 0 7” 5 0 
MARGATE 7 ta 40 “0 5 0 
HYTHE 7% +O 40 
SANDGATE 7% : Oo 40 
FOLKESTONE 7m 40 5 06 
DOVER 7% 40 0 
ALDERSHOT : Oo 
GRAVESEND Any train 1 64 16 
tTROCHESTER 810 26 24 
tCHATHAM #10 2 6 2¢@ 

Water! 1.19, and Cannon Street 9.25 a.m., changing at London 
Bridge The 7 and 9.28 a.m. Trains do not call at New Cross 

t Also on Easter Sunday 


SPECIAI Peake for HAYES Br A KHEATH 
WICH, GRAVESEND (fo KOSHER ILLE GARDEN 
The ¢ will run as — 

SPECIAL CHEAP FRIDAY 
TICKETS to CANTERBI KY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, HY 
INE, and DOVER, issue y 
SUNDAY to MONDAY 

LEVUNARDS, HASTINGS 
issued on Guod Friday and Kaster Sunday, 
» return on Wedhesday, April 21 


GREEN- 
), ae 
mntinental Services 


NOTE.—The or SATURDAY 
" MA 


to 
AR- 





‘ April 15, # 
TICKETS to TUNBRIDGE 
RAMSGATE, 


wil 


1 
the CHEAP 
WE ST 
MANGATE 
available t« 


CHEAP CONTINENTAL 
BOU LOGN E.—Charing Cross dep. 10 a 
(First Class), 12s. 6d. (Third Class 
Easter Monday 
PARIS. —( haring Cross and Cannon Street dep. 9 a.m. (10 a.m. from 


EXCURSIONS. 
m., Saturday, 
Returning at 


April 21s. 
2.18 p.m, on 


Charing Cross only) and % p.m. on Thursday, Aprills, aoring 
Cross and Canno m Street dep. 9 p.m., April 14 to 10, Ste. 4 
(First Class), 378. & Second Class), 30s. (Third Class and by 


Train only Tickets available for 14 days 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street dep. 9 a.m., Ms. (First 
hird Class), Easter Monday Returning same 
at1.10 p.m. and 3.45 p.m., or 1.35 am 
Cheap Return Tickets, available by certain trains, will also 
issued at Charing Cross and Cannon Street on April 14, 16, and 18 
and Cannon Stree 
ita. Sd, (Second Clase), 
April to. 19. 


9 p.m 


Cross 
Class), 
Train only), 


vid Calais 





( haring 

a. ( 
and by 9 p.m, 
Tickets available for 8 days. 








BRUSSELS, vid Ostend.—Charing Crosse and Cannon B&treet 
dep. 9a.m,, 5.35 p.m., and 9 p.m., 378. 6d. (First Class), is, ad 
(Second Class), 19s. 1id. (Third Class. and by & p.m. Train ouly), 


April l4to 19. Tickets available for 8 days. 

OSTEND. —( nosing Cross and Cannon Street dep f a.m 
and 9 p.m., 28s. 3d. (First Class), 198. dd. (Sec nd Class) 
to 19. Tickets avatiab le for 8 days 

Fall Particulars of the above Excursions can be obtained from 

Messrs. THOMAS OOUOK and SON, Ludgate Circus, %, Piccadilly, 

&c., and for Return Times of Excursions, Alterations in Train 


Fer vices , 8ee the Company's Holiday Programme and Bills 
Atrraen Wiis, Manager (Passenger Department) 
\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
1 ST. JAMES'’S HALL, W. Nightly at 8, and Matinées 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3. Brilliant Programme 
including the great “ Farbeyondi.” Sacred Concerts, Good Friday 
tand & Record Reign Entertainment, 
Week.—CGeneral Manager, Mr. Lawrence Baovon 


Twice Daily, Easter 
] GIDIT The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 that never shrink in washing. 





5.35 p.m 
Aprill4 








Made in neutral colours, 
and can be worn without an undervest. Three, Sis. éd.; or Single 
Shirts, 108. 6d., carriage free Write for patoras to the only 
Makers, R "FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 

Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


: LD SHIRTS 
Banded, fine linen 
Bend thee (not less 


FORD and CO., 41, Vo 


~ FORD'S EUREKA 
The acmé of perfection for fit.and quality 
Sixteen different sizes, ready made 


three for ¢ 


ia.; Superior, 7s. 6d Extia 
with cash 


Returned ready for use, 
nitry, London. 


SHIRTS 


Fire, 9s 
carringe paid.—R 


po, 





I4in. to 18in. neck, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., 78. 6d 
QGHIRTS FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
b Special to Measure 

, 458. the half-dozen 
Illustrated Self-measure post fre 
RICHARD FORD and CvU., 41, Ponitry, London. 


iT INCOLN STAMP ALBUM AND 
4 DESCRIVPTLVE © ATALpGY E OF STAMPS, with Spaces 
arranged to hold 6400 stamps. Cloth gilt, ; post free, 5s. ad, 


An INastrated List of Stamps, Co int and « rests sent post free, 2d. 
W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


CHEAP STATIONERY.—White for 


VE DRY 
our Samp les of High-Class Note- Papers, Stamped with Acar 








No charge for Cutting Die; much below usual prices. —POOLE'S 
STAT IONE RY STORES, 148, Stroud Green Road, London, N, 
C IMOL I *% E is the only 


1 AYLOR’S 

thoroughly harmless BKIN’ POWDER Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
MOST jeyey UABLE. 


TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street, London, w. 
ours ‘COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
"HE celebrated” effectual cure without 
nternal medicine Bole Wholesale Agents, w, 


’ 
EDWARDS and BON, 157, Queen Victoria — Loudon, whose 


names are engraved on the Government Stam 
Sold by al Chemists. VDrice 4s. per No tile. 


Price 6d. (post free, 8d.) 


WASTED ORCHARDS. 


THE TRUTA ABOUT FRUIT-GROWING. 
By the Garnpvenens’ Magazine Special Commissioner 
& iL. , COL L, INGRIDGE, 148 « 149, Alde _ Aldersgate St., London. 


MERRYWEATHER © 
WATER SUPPLY 


TO COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


rye @ | 


wilt 





MERRY WEATHER, 


aor a, 





\1omoon, / 


_._ On-Escixe Pomp, 
jd. per hour per H.-P. 

















Pump 
Supplying Mansion or Rails ay 
Cisterns as on L.C.D_R. 


Waren-Wueret 


WATER FOUND by the Divining-Rod. 
WELLS BORED. 

RAMS ERECTED. 

WELI: WATER TESTED. 


High-Class Pumps Machinery to be worked by Electricity, 
Oil, Gas, Steam, Wind, or Ram. 


Faez. 


MERRYWEATHER'S, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C, 


Reap “ Water Scrriy To To Maystoys,” 
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PARL : AMENT. If the Oypenttt m did not propose a vote of censure, designed to relieve the rates in some districts. The 
The attitude of the Oppo n leaders in regard to the he would n give them a ¢ day for & motion which Bill provides a sliding scale adapted to the variations 
Eastert is } br t abont tnat could lead ¢ to fruitless debate. Sir William Harcourt’s of the School Board rate; and the total amount to be 
vaste crisis has yught a curious situation. : ? 
. . # cata notice remain a on the paper, ‘and the following day expended in this way is rather more than £100,000, 
Returning to the House after his illness, Sir William he again tackled Mr. Dalfour on the subject. Mr. and about a sixth of the sum allotted to the Volun- 


Ifarcourt gave notice that he would move an Add: to the Balfour answered that the motion was ‘* studiously tary schools. The Opposition complained of this 
Crown praying that the forces of the country should not unbiguous,”’ and could not be treated by the Government alleged inequality, which leaves the Board schools with 
be used against the Cretans and the Greeks Mr. Balfour serious. All this fencing may seem a little odd to the a shilling a child in the.shape of extra grant, while the 
inguired whether this was a vote of censure, and Sir William iverage citizen. Certainly an Address _to the Crown denominational schools heve six shillings a child. There 
replied that it was intended to elicit information as to the ndemning the employinent of force against the Cretar S is no doubt, however, that the Dill will pass, in spite of the 
policy of t Government. The Opposition contend that ind the Greeks directly traverses the policy which is bitter complaint that London is entirely excluded from its 
they cannot move a vote of censure on a policy which has blockading and occasionally bombarding the Cretans, and provisions. The attempt to discuss amendments to the 
been imperfectly explained. Mr. Balfour retorted that th which proposes in a probable contingency to extend the Education Bill in the Lords elicited the remarkable state- 

entions of the Government had been made clear blockade to the Piru In some form this issue must be ment from the Lord Chancellor that there would be no 
iney are endeavouring to restore order in Crete with discussed before the adjournment for the Easter holidays. interference with the prerogative of the House of Commons 
1 view to autonomy. and they will join in a blockade Mr. Balfour has kept his pledge to the necessitous Board over measures affecting public money. What will Lord 

Greek ports if that step should become necessary. schools. Sir John Gorst explained the provisions of a Bill Salisbury say to this argument ? 


When you feel bilious or have indigestion; when you are suffering from depression, loss of appetite, feverishness, headache ; when the liver 


and bowels are sluggish and inactive, you are, in nine cases out of ten, suffering from Constipation. This must not be allowed to become e: 
chronic, either through neglect or, at the other extreme, through excessive drugging or pill-taking. You want a medicine that will make the 3 


organs act as nature prompts them to act when they are in a healthy condition. % 


CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS 


(NATURE’S PLEASANT LAXATIVE) 


supplies the want. It is both pleasant to the taste—a luxury as much as a medicine—and an unfailing 

remedy. It does not gripe, nauseate, or weaken. It gives relief pleasantly, leaving the liver, kidneys, 

and bowels permanently benefited, so that its use may be discontinued as soon as the system is relic ved and 

cleansed. Its results are healthful regularity, and total freedom from dangerous impurities in the system. 
That is why doctors recommend its use. Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


Simply asking for “ Syrup of Figs” won't do; you must ask for “California Syrup of Figs,” 


Every package of the genuine bears the Name and Trade Mark of the Sole Manufacturers— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY Depot for Great Britain and Colonies: 832, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


TRY IT IN YOUR. BATH. 


SCRUBB’S -cui, AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


































Price ls. per Bottle. : Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 








2 MURATTI’S CIGARETTES are guaranteed 
, Manufactured from the choicest growths of 
Turkish Tobacco, ani are acknowledged by 


connoisseurs to be the finest in the Market. 





“ARISTON” 


(Finest Turkish Dubec .Tobacco). 
SMOKED BY ROYALTY. Beware of Imitatiors. 





SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 





FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 





THVT eae Lik ela 


BEING HAND-WOVEN AND GRASS BLEACHED, GIVE ENDLESS WEAR, AND RETAIN ARE 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL SNOW-WHITE APPEARANCE. EQUAL 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE-LINEN. > Sy 


we ag oS Ce 4 FAMOUS 












jon CAMBRI he c. = NDKERCHIEFS. IRISH Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
IRISH HAl dren's hemstitched, “sa. LINENS PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
O7 all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 26, Gd. per Bottle. 


Ht 


” = od 
COLLARS, AND SHIRTS. LADIES’ IRISH UNDERCLOTHING. 

Carriage Paid on all orders of £1 and upwards within the United Kingdom. 
Samples and INustrated t Post Pree. YEARS 


co., 4, “Bedford St., BELFAST. AcO Bey ; 
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Highly Appreciated all over the World for Twenty Years past. 
SOLD EVERY VUVHERE. 
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SALE OF PIANOS. 
RETURNED FROM HIRE 
“ey Terms, approval, carriege 
oges 7, 9, and 11 guinens 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 5, 23 criness. | Class 6, % eninens 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 3) cuinens # guinens. 
Class 2, 2 guineas. | Clase 5, % guinens | Class 9, © guineas. 


: i . E 
WA R. American Organs, by, all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 


{ within three years if one of a higher class be taken I}nas- 
Zs the Only Palatable Natural Aperient Water, | trations and particulars p tf 1. DALMAINE and CO 
Est. 112 Years iD} Open ull 7 


Head Ofice: BUDAPEST. | Satara 


| [4 LMAINE'S 
ORGANS, && 


ten years’ warranty free 
‘ 


Class 7 





JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
° newly introduced CROSS-STRUNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 


ha hieved phenomenal suceess 
Makers to He: Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family 
+ Great Pulteney Street, Lo: 


lon, W 





A BOUQUET or EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
and Lasting Quality ; in which the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century 


PRerarco BY 


S.sainsBuRY 


Acturne CHem'® 


®8177, sTRAND LON 
Deo; K 


THe, 
© DOOR west of woArol 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


3.9 
Water 


New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 3/9, 5/-, 8/-, and 15/- 


Sold by Srecran Acents throughout the Country, 
and by the Maker, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct. 





—_ —— 


cLaTOW’s FAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 


Via QUEENBOROC -FL.USHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 





GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. Preventing Disfigurement in 
The magnificent new 21-Kwor I gong ig Pony 3 the Fairfield Cu.. of Ban are now running in this Service after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. In all sizes. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours ‘ ‘ Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m, Send measure round head just 
Time 1 va LONDON-—BALE in 23 hours above ears. Dries Os. G4. 
1e Tables and a 1 atic ‘ree on application ta the “ Zee Steam-ship at ushing, or at a e St ue ) ( \y 
an . . peony whet Vion Ficbno mee lo oktale dat Three Day i, ir , ‘ - ven » Lanta, 2 Sa L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


c CHAPPELL 


*“A tone of remarkably sweet 
unusual sustaining power.’’— Times 

“Combines the tune and power of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
cottage piano.”’—Daily News. 


quality anc 





TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S | 
SOOTHING SYRUP NEW HIGH-CLASS 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child,. softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle. 


(ticura 


| aN FOR THE 


‘* While boasting the solid virtues of English 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 
shop.’’—Truth. 


PIANOS. 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 





63,LONG ACRE. 


LONDON. 














TESTIMONIAL. 
A CUSTOMER writes— 
“The Merryweather Garden Hose supplied nearly ten 
years ago is still in use, and is most satisfactory.” 





Largest Makers of High-Class Hose in the World. 


Write for Price List and Sample, also Pump Catalogue, 
Free by Post. 


MERRY WEATHER’S, 


LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
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a) ¥ .c. 
A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and in 2 


Ask your Grocer 





the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the prreciee) cities. British deprt: 
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me S.FOX & CO LiMiTED Seem 
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POST FREE, 


2/6 ox 5/- 















Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, j-plate Move- 
ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled-in 13 Actions and on 
Compensated for all cli 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


F. Newsery & Sovxs,1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer 
A. 








Deve & Cues. Corp., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. 


HELN-COCOA, _| 
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ALLCOCK’ 
7a) 





POROUS 


Oe Se Se Sc Se SS) 


* PLASTERS 

t 

we are now to be had from 
¥ all Dealers at 71d. each 


and remember no plaster is worth more, and a good plaster 
cannot be produced for less. 


ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS 


PLASTERS 


a ee ee Risa ek sik nk kok testo ckskostosk keke 
abo 
» MacassarOil 


+ 4 
7 
“) 
has been for 100 years unsurpassed as the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, and 
4 é & is far preferable to uther hair restorers, which are really progressive dyes, and deposit a sediment on 
“ the scalp which fills up the pores ; it preserves and 
BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 
arrests baldness, removes ecurf, and is the best Brilliantine for the whiskers and moustaches, also 
sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired ladies and children 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SS Se Se ee eS Se Se Se oe oe Oe 


7id. 






OF EVERY 
PERFUME. 
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1G. 
(Regd.) (a 





““TIMES’?’ WATCHES 


ind Stones, 
mates and positions, in massive 18-carat Gold 
or Silver Cases. 


KALY DOR 





Gold, Open Face re 33 "oo" ein 0 0 A most soothing, healing, and retreating preparation for the Skin and Complexion 
,, Hunter or Half-Hunter 2600 20 0 0 a ae 
silver, Open Face... -) 1010 0 8 0 0 SPRING TIME. 
» Hunter or Half-Hunter ... 11 0 0 810 0 ‘ 
It effectually disperses Redness and Roughness of the Skin; Relieves Irritation 





2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
And I58 to 162, OXFORD SrT., LONDON, W. 







of the Skin, &c., renders,the 


SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH, 


and produces a beautiful, pure, and delicate Complexion. Size, and 
7" Gs. OU. 4 half-size ules, ag, Bd.” Se SO 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. subtle form of revenge of the Greek for the part Be | e Gaiety girls, wi atch 
England has taken with the Powers against his peopl Indeed ule ] players wl 
* THE YASHMAK AT THE SHAFTESBURY,. Seric sly, it is re ally a music - hall entertainment be] 0 rts ‘ d ** clever 
The notorious ‘‘ Armenian ypera which has er dus- pro oss ed under the wgis of .the theatre. The plot peopl ij gether and rewrite 
triously paragraphed for 1 ils to say nothing of th turns upon the visit of the Gaiety company to th tl 
cleisl. « wiaheh as he Low Couste ave it. wes East, and the incarceration in the Sultan s harem of the 
. é ae leading lady (Miss Kitty Loftus), her maid (Miss Mabel 
produced at the Shaft iry Theatre on March 31 under Love), and a young Circassian (Miss Aileen d’Orme), a Thoss ‘ to Windsor ( le in the 
the title of ‘The Yashmak.” The book comes from the newcomer of conspic uously good taste. They are rescued neal W d leat hat t Round 
hands of Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Seymour Hicl to by their lovers, ee the graceful Mr. Lionel Tower S | f bygone d nd rw the 
& g named American song-write1 and the Mackinder, the low- comedy Mr. John Le Hay (a hotel residencé f (‘a Gor r, reopened las 
} be written and arranged by M. Napoléon head-waiter who n ecacaes as a doctor), and Mr. Charles Monday after having | | durin nths 
let, wh inder 1 to be a Greek. Judged by Ryley, the tenor. There is nothing Napoleonic about the and will remain | lic f even to 
veal length of t pening night, the piece might music, and most of the jingles are poor specimens of four on the days on which the State apartmer ire to be 
| illed an Armenian atrocit I ance, a scansion, of wit, and sumetimes of good taste, although viewed. 
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Post Free. 











HAY FEVER 
COUCHS 
COLDS 
CATARRH 
ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 
LOSS OF VOICE 


THROAT 
DEAFNESS 


ONE 





















| 

Asall the be me 
mentioned above 
| 

| 


arise fr m 





GARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


The approved CU. 










4 


“we 
4ALatTt 


CAUSE 


They can, 
therefore 
9 be cured t y 


AND 8UPPLIED TO 


or, pr rchs 


x 
| | SNORING 






o™ 


ONE REMEDY, viz, : 
tH CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


Recommended by Leading Physicians, 











RE for 
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Post Free. 

























HOARSENESS 
SORE THROAT 








INFLUENZA 








WHOOPING 
COUCH 
NEURALCIA 
HEADACHE 
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The Duke 
The Duke 
The Duke 
The Duke 
| The Duke 
The Duke 
The Duke 

Gordon, 


of Argyll. K T. 
of Fife, K.T. 

of Portland. 

of Norfolk. 

of Rutland, K.G. 


of Richmond and 
K.G. 


H.R B. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
H.R ii. “the Duke of Connaught, 
K.( 


H.R.H. "Prince Henry of Prussia. 


of Westminster, K.G 


AND 
The Marquis of Salist 


The Earl of Derby, K 
Earl Spencer, K.G. 
Earl Cadogan, K.G. 
the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Wolseley. 


Countess of Aberdeen. 


Countess of Dudley. 
Countess of Home. 
Countess of Elgin. 


. 


Countess of Chichester. 
And thousands of others, including representative people all over the World. 


The Duke of Wellington. 


The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 





Countess of Hardwicke. 

Countess of Carnwath. 

Countess Manvers. 

Countess of Enniskillen. 

Countess of Ravensworth. 

Countess of Lanesborough. 

Countess Ferrers. 

|. Viscountess Cranbrook. 

| Marchioness of Bath. 
Marchioness of Conyngham. 
Baroness de Linden. 






pury, K.G 






G, 










Lady Alfred Paget. 
Lady Erskine. 










| A BALL WILL LAST A FAMILY SEVERAL MONTHS. | 








Cousultation free, or advice 


219, 


by letter. 


Call or write at once for particulars and Testimonials, 


BRITISH DRUGGISTS, Limited, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 






vw. 




















The most Efficacious 


| 
} 
' 
' 
' 
i 
t 
t 
i 


It is sold at all Chemists, ip 


Remedy for Diseases of the 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


mle” fw anaree Half-pints 4 6; Pints, 4/9; Guaste 9/-. 
onials surrounding each Bot 


Sole Consignees': ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, ‘High Holborn, London. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S ucir-srown 


Test: 








Free from 
Mercury. 





ANTI BI 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, | 








In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 







COCKLES 






Of Vegetable 


LIOUS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with. the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the .mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicune man" had not died out * 






























































LIVER OIL. 
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G4 Decor ores: 








Sapna 





SAVING CARPET. 









Tue IpeaL CoVERING FOR FLOORS. 








LasBou Dirt. 


NT RD.S.E. 
SOLD BY WHAITELEY, SHOOLBRED, HARROD, 
AWD ALLTHE STORES, IRONMONGERS, COLOUR DEALERS,ETC,/N THE K/NGDOM. 





CAMPHORATED 


USE ON STAINED & PARQUET FL 
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, LINOLEUM, FURNIT ae ke. 

















THE BEST JUDGES 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR 


BENSON’S, 


_ Really good Foreign Cigars at 16s., 4008.5 22s. per 100 (and upwards). 


OF ‘CIGARS 


SUPIrLIES AT 


61, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Samples, 5 for 1s. (14 stamps). __ 








LIME-FRUIT JUICE. } 


The most Refreshing, Cooling, and 
Healthful Beverage. 
* Universally admitted to be the PUREST and BEST. 

The Laycet says: “We counsel the public 

to @rink Lime- Pruit Juice wherever ana 

whenever they list.” 

Montserfat is made from*CULTIVATED LIMES. 
NO NTSERRA T Lime- Fruit Juice and 

Cordials are sold by Druggists, Grocers, and % 

Wine a everywhere, in Imperial Pints* 

and Quarts. 





| (Montserraty ) 















SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


STERN CRISIS: THE FIGHT AT MALAXA 


{rfis YV Vv 








we pera flare. 
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THE WAR-SHIPS OF THE POWERS BOMBARDING THE BLOCKHOUSE JUST CAPTURED BY THE CHRISTIANS. 


In the Christian attack upon the blockhouse at Maluxa on March 25, the Turkish war-ships in Sudi Bay kept firing upon the attacking force at intervals throughout the fight, with the object of 


relieving the beleaguered garrison, and after the occupation of the blockhouse the war-ships of the Powers fired upon the victorious Christians, and forced them to evacuate the now ruined stronghold, 








BLOCKHOUSE OF MALAKA 
On FIRE. 


VILLAGE r rsic ; 
. Ae OF NEROKQURON 
VILLAGE OF MALAKA 7 








View libata jr. KG 








THE WAR-SHIPS O* THE POWERS BOMBARDING THE CHRISTIAN INSURGENTS: VIEW FROM THE SOUTH. 


One heavy shell from the Combined Fleet passed right through the blockhouse, demolishing one of its main walls. Some hundred shells fell around the position, doing considerable damage in the 
villages of Malaxa and Kontopulo. The Christians fired the ruined blockhouse before withdrawing from this bombardm-n', and carried forty-three of the garrison with them as prisoners. 








2.—SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED 














THE EASTERN CRISIS: THE STORMING OF THE BLOCKHOU! 
Drawn sy R. Caton Woopvirie, R.I., rrom A SKETCH BY 


Early on the morning of March 25 a large force of Christian insurgents took up its position, with three guns, for an attack upon the Turkish blockhouse at Malaza, a village near Canea. After prolonged 


insurgents to enter the fort was the young Cretan, Manos, who was recently an undergraduate at Oxford and is now the leader of a band of young patriots. Thanks to his intervention, the lives of most of 
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IOUSE OF MALAXA BY TUE CHRISTIAN INSURGENTS. 


cH By ovr SpectAL Artist, Mr. Metron Prior. 


olonged artillery firing, the insurgents advanced on the blockhouse. The Turkish garrison eventually raised a white flag, and the Christians entered the blockhouse with a vush. The first of the 


nost of the garrison were spared, forty-three prisoners being taken to Kontopulo by the insurgents when their bombardment by the war-ships of the Powers obliged them to evacuate the blockhouse. 
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